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ABSTPACT . 

This paper by the World Bank, divided into three 
sajor sections, analyzes world wide trends in educational 
developient. It states that educational systeas in developing 
countries are all too often ill-conceived and are not iidapted to 
developmental needs. The first section describes worldwide trends in 
educational development during the period froi 1950 to 1970. The 
second section suanarizes the state of education throughout the world 
at the beginning of the 1970* s and sets forth issues and probleas 
that confront developing nations. Five basic issues are discussed 
which include the developient of skills and their relevance, nass 
participation in education and developaent, education and equity, 
increasing efficiency, and iiproving ai^nageient and planning. The 
third section deals with the educational lending policies and 
programs of the World Bank and. the International Developnent 
Association. Part one of the third section outlines the bank's policy 
and activities froa 1963-1974. Part two outlines the objectives of 
the bank in lending for education. Part three discusses the bank*8 
current lending programs, future possibilities, and problems 
developing from the policies. (DS) 
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FOREWORD 



/.)tHc/t)/)/n« I o(/n(nes hjvf i^rvath vspanded thvir vducMional .sy>- 
tt'in^ owr the f\ist quarh*r oi a icntur\. Hut nnich of thv vxpansion 
htis h(vn nvsihrvi uhI 77u* results Art' sn^n in one oi the most disturb^ 
in.i* /)tiM(i()xcs ()/ our timu: w hilt* nw7//ons oi f)voplv imm among the 
ec/(/rare(/ .irv unvmplovi^'d. /)i////ons of jobs are waiting to be c/one be- 
< jusv /)t»r)p/e vv/fb fbe r/i^bf ec/ucjj/on, trainim^ and skilh cannot be 
iound 

f V vr ^im f fbt' V\ or/c/ /J.in^. dtridvd to enter fbe be/c/ o/ educational 
f/e\ ^^Inpmvnt in ifs jz/t? /),is been bas/ui/Zynne; to help develop- 
/n.tj roi/ntr/es re/ornj r\pand their tkiucational systems in such a 
\\a\ that fbt' latter ma\ contribute morv iully to economic develop- 
mt'nt. I be t'iti wts and c\pvriencv ot the earlier years were reviewed in 
(be brsf EdiuationStH torWorktnii Raptor puhlishHl in SVpfe/Tiber 7077. 

/ hr i)resvnt paprr take^ a /resb look at the problem. It states con- 
Vine /ni,'/v that rducational sv sft^nis :n dvwiopinfi countries are all too 
otti'n ill'Ci)nrri\ t'c/ and are not adapted to their developmental needs, 
fbf fc7t/( atKuial poliii ks tbernsebvs arv not always at iault; they have 
tenc/er/ t(^ srrw onlv U)o well tho basicallv irrelevant developmetit 
sfMteij/fs tbev wen- -^uppo^ed to uphold and sustain. These overall 
(/e\ f/opmt'nf ^tratvi^irs haw come under close scrutiny in recent 
vej/v liHlav, <io\i'rnnivnt leaders and economists alike increasingly 
be//eve ^hat to the de\ rlopn)ental i^oal oi economic growth must be 
add.^il lal dimrnsions withtKit vvb/cb fbe mass oi the peop/e can- 
not achit'vt' a tullrr. happn^r and niorv productive Hie. 

.Anioni> thv que^tii)n> fb/s paper rd/scs, and attempts to answer, ate: 
How (.1/7 jf/onj/ systems bp reshaped to help the poorest seg- 
mmts ot ^(Hiviv^ How can education contribute to rural develop- 
mrnt. and thu^ respond to the needs atul aspiratiotis ot the vast 
maiontv oi th: poor Iwtng in the villages^ How can educational 
oppintunities hv madt* iDore ef/uj/ in order to promote social mobih 
itv in ( i)(/ntnes v\ /n-rc educational system<; have hitherto favored the 
urban dweller ^ and the reiativelv rich^ 

• Kapid population ij^rowth. together with the misallocation of edu- 
Ccit/ona/ resources, has led to an increase in the number oi illiterates 
in developimi i ruiruries arout)d the wodd. It is estimated that, if the 
trend ( ontinue., the number of illiterates will increase to 865 million 
by IWk this disturbing phenomenon threatens not only the more 
equitable distribution oi the benefits oi development; it threatens 
development itseli. This paper explores, therefore, how low<05t 
functional education ran ef)able the poor to participate more effec- 
tively in tht' development process. 
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We rvcognize the prospvct that not many countries may undertake 
soon the radical changes that are necessary. But we are encouraged 
by the fact that a small, thoui^h growing, number of countries have 
begun to look squarely and objectively at their total educational sys- 
tems in terms of both internal and external efficiency. 

The World Bank stands ready to help those countries which look 
and do not like all that they see. The most important service the Bank 
can render Us borrowers is to help them in the diagnosis of their 
problems and provide assistance in solving them. Relevant lending 
programs and proiects can be conceived only through a dialogue 
conducted between the Bank and its borrowers at the policy making 
/eve/ This dialogue can best be conducted through sector studies, 
some of which may be undertaken with the help of the Bank, but 
most of which, I hope, will co' 'e from the developing countries 
themselves. 

In the five year period 1974-' the World Bank and its affiliate, the 
International De\elopment Association, intend to increase their sup- 
port tor educational development. They will do so in the conviction: 

• thai every individual should receive a basic minimum education 
as soon as financial resources and the priorities of developtmnt 
permit; 

• that skills should be developed selectively in response to specific 
and urgent needs, by training the right people, both urban and rural, 
for the right ii)bs — both in the modern and traditional sectors; 

• fhcit educational policies should be formulated to respond flexibly 
to the need to develop educational systems (nonformai informal, and 
formal), so that the specific requirements of each society might be 
met; and 

• that opportunities should be extended throughout an educational 
svsiem for tho^e underprivileged groups who have been thwarted in 
their desire to enter the tiiainstream of their country's economic and 
social life. This must include more equitable access to education for 
the poor, the ill-fed. women, and rural dwellers, and must provide, as 
well, a better chance to advance from the classroom to the place of 
work. 

If ec onomic progress is to be rapid and equitable, education will 
need to l^ye supported by action in other fields such as agriculture, 
health, nutrition, and employment. Only in such a context can educa^ 
tion he effective in strengthening the potential of those developing 
nations which wish to ensure productive participation by all in the 
development process. 

Robert S. McNcimtua 

Pn^Hidf^nl, Watkl fk^nk Ctoup 

Ovounhef W4 
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SUMMARY 



This pap€M* consists or three [)cUts. The t'iist part describes world- 
wide trends in educationtil development during the period trom 1950 
to \^ro. The second f)art summarizes the stale of education through- 
out the world at the beginning of the lOro's, and set^ forth issues and 
probkMns which confront developing countries, together with dif- 
ferent policies which might enter into their development strategies. 
The third part deals with the education lending policies and programs 
of the World Bank and the International Development Association 
:IDA..^ 

After rapid progress from V)^0 to there has been a slowdown 
in the rate of educational expansion. This decline in enrollment in- 
creases, which coincides with the peaking of the population surge at 
the school levels, will be felt until the mid-1%0's. It could lead to 
stagnation in the progress toward universal education. In a number 
of poorer countries, where already tight financial constraints have 
been made more severe bv recent economic events, larger numbers 
and prtjportions of people would be left without even a minimum 
education. 

Education svstems have been irrelevant to the needs of developing 
countries during the last two decades because education policies 
were often keeping company with overall development strategies 
which were themselves irrelevant to the societies and conditions of 
developing countries. Emphasis on the development of the modern 
economic sector, providing emplovment to a small and intensively 
trained elite, leads to the neglect of the 60-80% of the population 
living in sectors characterized bv traditionally lower productivity. 
Consec|uenrlv. a large part—often more than 50%~of the resources 
IS devoted to secondary and hit'her education, although the student 
enrollment at those levels is generally less than 20% of the total. 
Despite the substantial progress reali;^ed in both general development 
and education during these decades, the bright hopes of the early 
years are far irom being reaNzed. 

The growing realization that equitable income distribution is not 
an automatic corollarv ot grc^wth has helf)ed turn attention to a de- 
velopment straN\gy which is directed to sharing the benefits of growth 
as well as to growth itselt. Such a strategy, based on a different de- 
ployment ot scarce capital throughout the economy, m'^ans a fuller 
use ()f available human resources— particularly in traditional and tran- 
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sitional sectors ol' the economy. A broadening ot' development ob- 
lec'tives implies that education also needs to adapt itselt to the needs 
of people living in these sectors. A major implication is emphasis on 
mass education to ensure that all receive education and trainini; of 
some kind as soon as resources (lermit and to the extent that the 
course ot developwient reciuires. This perspective sets the framework 
tor the analvsis of the ma)or issues facing education systems and the 
choices of policv to be considered. 

Five basic issues are disc iisseci. together with related f>olicies: 

•a' /)ev t»/o/)/Tjenf o/ Ski/Zs and tht'ir Re/eva/)(t» 

The importance ot educational credentials m getting access to waye 
empknmtMU generates social pressures for the e\()ansion of formal 
education bevond the absorptive capacity of the modern sector. This 
ini reases the demand tor increasingly high(»r levels of schooling, and 
distorts the content dI education bv making each cvcle only a step 
toward the next. Ecku ation systems thus become dysfunctional, both 
for the economv and for the large majorities of school leavers. 

\U\isures suggested to deal the prol)lems in the modern sector 
ini lude increasing the demand for educated manpower, adapting 
education to |t)b reciuirements, rati(Miing secondary and higher edu- 
cation and ( hanging the [)attern of demand \or education through 
^u^rable (dicing. These measures require coordifiation of education, 
emplovment and labor market pc^licies and cooperation of employ- 
ers. A different set of recommendations for the rural sector includes 
an increasing em()hasis on rural subjects in formal schools, develop- 
ment (^f nonformal schemes as parallel or alternative programs, and 
functional literacv schemes. Whatever the particular form adopted, 
rural education and training schemes should be designed as func- 
tional programs, integrated info the broader system of education and 
coordinated with other sectoral activities in the rural scene. Training 
managenuMU personnel for rural programs is of high priority. 

'hi .V/jss Pdrtivipation in Education and Dvvvlopmont 

In sf)ite of the considerable efforts made l)y the developing coun- 
tries, about half of their citi/ens, children and adults alike, are without 
a mininuim level of education; and the prospects for the next decade 
are not promising. There will be significant increases in the total 
numbers of out of-school children and illiterate adults if no remedial 
ac tion is taken. 

The provision of a minimum education is an essential condition 
for the effective participation of the masses in the development proc- 
ess, lovv-cost, functional, mass education is rec|uired, In countries 
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With high primarv enrollment ratios, mass education can be provided 
by the primaiy schools, supplemented by schemes designed to reach 
non-educated youths and adults. For poor countries facing senous 
problems in expanding primary enrollment, the concept of basic edu- 
cation IS proposed as a more adequate approach to provide minimum 
learning packages. This could be effected by changes in the structure 
of the formal system as well as by parallel and complementary 
schemes. Such schemes, open to various age groups, wouUi otter 
programs of varMng content and length adapted to the different 
groups* needs, with corresponding changes in the training and the 
role of teacher^. Despite the controversv around the issue of "dual- 
itv". financial constraints mav compel some of the poorest countries 
to adopt this approach if they are to meet the minimum learning 
needs of the ma^^es within a reasonable time. 

II > tduidiion and tquity 

EducatKHuil systems and policies have a regressive character which 
fa\()rs urban populations and middle- and upper-income groups. 
These groups, therefore, have a definite advantage in terms of access 
to. and promotion within, the systems. 

Equali/ing op[)()rtunities for access to education is a necessary, but 
not sufficient, condition to ensure social mobility through education. 
Providing equc»l chances for achievement both in and after school, is 
a more diftK iilt objective, as factors which cannot be affected by edu- 
cational policies play a significant role. Opportunities may be equal- 
ized somewhat bv appropriate methods of selection and promotion, 
such as 'quota svstems * or by improvements in the methods of edu- 
cational finance.. As a whole, however, equity through education can 
be achieved onlv witfiin the context of broader social policies. 

Ul} /ncreas/nij frf/c/encv 

Education systems are ifiofficient in using resources and often do 
not achieve their quantitative and qualitative goals. Failure to define 
ob|e( fives j pnncifxil source of waste. The shortage of good teach- 
ers and the design and efficient use of learning materials are other 
ma)(.)r [Koblenis. VUilnutrition and related illnesses also affect the per- 
formance of students. All these inefficiencies are first reflected in high 
dropout and repeater rates. In a number of countries, one-fourth of 
the education budget is spent rm students who drop out before reach^* 
ing Cirade 4 without having received any lasting benefit from 
educatMjn. 

Better specification of the education and training objectives and 
performance standards is a first step which needs to be followed by 
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the identification of factors most likely to attect efficiency. These 
include a number of school-related factors (methods of teaching and 
promotion, language of teaching) as well as non-school factors (poor 
health, family incomei. Most measures to improve quality haveseri* 
ous implications tor costs. It is important, therefore, to explore areas 
in which costs mav be reduced. Recent research indicates possibilities 
for savings, for example, by some changes in class sizes. (It is now 
believed that class size mav not be as closely associated with the 
quality of education as has been traditionally assumed.) 

(eJ Improving XUwagement and Planning 

New policies mean new challenges tor educational management 
and planning. An inability among political decision makers and edu- 
cation managers to communicate with each other is a major source 
of confusion about objectives and programs. 

A wider approach to planning is needed as the conventional prac*. 
tic es. based on manpower and rates of return analysis, are inadequate 
to deal \vith the issues of broadly conceived education policies. 
"Cohort analvi^is" is suggested as an aid to planning. New education 
policies will require substantial changes in the organization and struc- 
ture of education systems, improvement in methods of educational 
finance and, finally, an adequate flow of information and research 
for use in management. 

The Bank's Program 

A basic premise in the discussion of lending for education is (hat 
the World Bank's operations in this sector should reflect its overall 
policies. Those policies include an increasing concern with the prob- 
lems and needs of low-income, countries and the promotion of de- 
velopment strategies to improve the well-being of the lower 40% of 
the population through increased productivity and employment and 
irrproved income distribution. But these new features of Bank policy 
should not obscure the fact that the Bank will continue to assist coun- 
tries which have moved to higher levels of development. 

The following principles will govern the Bank's nffort to promote 
balanced educational development: 

a' There should be at least a minimum basic education for all, as 
fullv and as soon as available resources permit. 

bi Further education and training beyond the basic level should 
bo provided selectivelv to improve, both quantitatively and quali* 
tatively, the knowledge and skills necessary for the performance of 
economic, sonal and other developmental roles. 
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tc) A national education system should be viewed as a compre- 
hensive system ot learnini», 0!nhracin)i{ formal, nonformal and infor- 
mal education, all working with maximum possible internal and 
external efficiency 

(d) In the interests of both increased productivity and .social equity, 
educational o[)portunities should be equalized as fully as possible. 

A flexible response, adjusted to the yariety of conditions in devel- 
oping countries, will guide tfie Bank's activities in education. The 
differences between the lower-income countries and the relatively 
more developed ones will determine the proportion or "mix" of dif- 
ferent areas and kinds of assistance. In the poorer countries, basic 
education and rural training are expected to receive emphasis, to- 
gether with selective support for the further development of skills. 
The development of second and third levels of education would take 
a rnt)fe central place m the education strategies of the middle- and 
higher-income countries. 

Ha%/( Prtniarv Edm ation: The Bank's interest in basic education is 
closelv related to itsefforts to promote a broader approach to develop- 
ment. In countries where mass education can be achieved through 
the expansion of the primary system, the Bank will give particular 
attention to curnculurti and other reforms which take into account 
the needs of the many who will not continue beyond the primary 
cycle. A review and revision of education structures will be encour- 
aged to provide low-cost, minimum, mass education in poor coun- 
tries with low primary school enrollment ratios. A variety of programs 
for youths and adults will also be supported as a follow-up or, when 
necessary, as an alternative to primary education. 

Dt'\i*lopnivnt fjf SkilU: Assisting the borrower in meeting the need 
for critical skills for economic develof)ment continues to be a major 
obiective. The Bank will continue to assist not only training insti- 
tuti(/ns. but jIm) educational systems as a whole. Project-related 
training is another method increasingly used by the Bank to meet 
requirements for skills in specific areas. It is expected that during the 
period from Ur4 to \^)Ti\, training components in otfier than educa- 
tion lending, together with school construction in urban and rural 
develf)pment projects, will total about $ J^if) million. 

htfn /rn( V Eriective and cost-conscious rruinagement, together with 
intf^rna! and external (»fticien(y, will receive continuous attention 
throughout all phaNes of the dialogue with b(jrrowers. Particular em- 
phasis will be placed on policies which can be more directly linked 
With the Bank s lending operations. 

icjuitv hjuitv will f)e used as a criterion in all Bank o()erations. In 
Its analysis of eclu( ation systems and policies, the Bank will be con- 
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cerned with such questions as where the funds go, who benefits most ; 
and v\hi) pays. Intormiition on specific target groiips will be sought 
durtnu project identification and design to assess the equity of edu- 
cation programs. More specifically, a guidance and monitoring system 
will be developed to determine the beneficiaries of education projects. 
Will developing countries be willing to accept the kind of general 
and specific policies suggested in this paper? What might the Bank 
do to encourage their receptiveness? Experience suggests that rela- 
tively few countries will undertake the radical changes which many ' 
consider necessary. At the same time, there is a growing recognition 
that significant changes are needed and an increased willingness to 
consider selective proposals for reform. Awareness of financial con- 
straints may be a powerful inducement for change. If this is so, i 
in some countries the unfavorable effects of the recent economic i 
changes may encourage a critical and objective review of existing \ 
educational systems. Sector studies, carried out by the countries i 
themselves, are major vehicles through which the critical issues raised ; 
in this paper may be tackled. The Bank will assist an increasing num- 
ber or these, both financially and technically. 

What are the risks involved in these policies? Will countries have 
sufficient managerial capacity to carry them out? It n>ust be acknowl- 
edged that the risks involved in highly innovative at.tion are substan- 
tial for the Bank and even more so for the borrowers, especially in 
such uncharted areas as rural- and poverty-orienti»d policies. But 
when the effects of continuing to neglect to act are foreseen as being 
' more costly, a prudent but active course seeking to identify and mini- 
mize risks should be preferred. Improving management is, of course, 
a major priDrity. 

Do the Bank's current policies, procedures and lending programs 
give effect to the direction and proposals put forth in this paper? How 
should they be changed or improved? The allocation of $1,075 mil- 
lion iin constant prices) covering 80 projects proposed in the lending 
pr(jgram tor 1974 \ is reasonable in view of the rapid expansion of 
education lending in recent years and the experimental nature oi 
»^ome of the new emphases in lending. This program would permit 
the necessary "tooling up" for a substantial expansion beginning in 
about 1978. The distribution of lending by ireas (a substantial increase 
of up to 27% for primary/basic education and a proportional de- 
crease for intermediate and higher education) reflects the new direc- 
tions in policy. The Bank is making every effort to ensure that, an 
equitable distribution— both inter-country and intra-country— in its 
lending activities will occur. 
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Implementation of the policies and programs proposed will re- 
quire greater use of flexible procedures which already exist in the 
Bank but have not been fully utilized in the education sector. In order 
to give mt)mentum to experimentation m such areas as basic educa- 
fion. thetBank tan lend an appropriate part of the total costs of an 
experiment— both capital and operational— over a stated period 
of time. The capital and operational costs of training teachers and 
administrators should be financed by the Bank to ensure the devel- 
opment of an adequate human infrastructure for educational change. 

the Bank's lending operations in any sector are part of a continuing 
relationship with its member countries which is rooted in agreement 
on an overall development strategv and on individual sectoral strate- 
gies such as education. Such strategies take their direction from the 
country's own definition of its developmental objectives and aspira- 
tions. In the context of a constructive dialogue with each of its 
borrowers, the Bank desires to contribute to policy making by clari- 
fying the choices that its member countries face. Through such a 
.dialogue, it is hoped that there may emerge for each country a unity 
of purpose and plan between it and the Bank. 
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TRENDS IN EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT TO 1970 



The first World Bank Education Sector PafHM' of 1971 noted the 
effect on educational expansion since 1950 of the movement for 
political independence., the (luickening pace of economic develop- 
ment and the population explosion. These three forces continue at 
work, although the rate of educational expansion has slackened since 
the late l%Os. Throughout the expansion period of the 1950's and 
!%()%. there had been increasing concern in developing countries 
about the relevance of the education which was being widely repli- 
cated and the quality of learning provided by the largely borrowed, 
rormai school sv stems. 

In addition to the continuing concern for relevance and quality, 
there is now the ()roblem that the decline in enrollment increases (for 
reasons of financial constraint, difficulty in reaching rural populations, 
and perhaps disenchantment with the benefits of formal education) 
coincides svith the peaking of the population surge at the school-age 
levels. Until the mi(j-1980*s, when some relaxation is expected, the 
population pressure will manifest itself most sharply in the large 
number of children between the ages of 6 and IS. As a consequence, 
there is a prospect not onlv of stagnation in progress toward universal 
education, but even of a retrogression which would leave larger 
numbers and proportions of the populations of many countries with- 
out even a minimum education. 

In a number of devebping countries, the already tight financial 
ccHistraints have been made more severe by the changes in the world 
econ(^niv associated with rapid increases in petroleum prices and 
other movements in the terms of trade. The World Bank estimates that 
800 million people — whose per capita incomes average less than $200 
per year— are likely to receive a severe setback. These are tfie pt^ople 
of the poorest countries, where educafum enrollment ratios, like 
other social indices, are still low and where rural populations are least 
affected bv development forces. For them, the "setback" In education 
could be severe. 

The challenge posed by these circumstance-^, is heightened by 
changes in the definition of development itself during recent years. 
Questions of employment, environment, social equity and, above all 
participation in development by the less privileged now sh.^re with 
simple "gro'-.'th" in the definition of the objectives fand hence the 
rnodeh of development 'coward which the effort of all parties is to be 
direr J kI. These changes have their counterpart in the education sec* 
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tor. where the need is beint; felt for new ediuational policies respond- 
ifi« to new objec tives of development. 

In {general, new ediuational policies are loss a sharp break with the 
past than a shift in emphasis and a broiKleninj^ of benefits and bene- 
ficiaries. In this sector of limited resources and unlimited demands, 
we will continue to ask the sarne ciuestions, natnely: Who shall be 
educated^ Hovv<* For what? At whose expenstx" And at what expensed 

No single answer to anv of these questions w il! serve for all, or even 
for several, of the developinv; countries. We will find similarities 
amonji them, and we will explore these cDninion features to discover 
typolo^jies which might ease the work of anal\7inv» problefDs and 
proposing remedies. But either because of the* conformation of fac- 
tors within the education sector, or the relation of education to all 
other sectors, we continue to see each countrvas unique, requiring 
its own individual development strategy. 

In recent vears, there has been wide discussion — as in the first edi* 
tion oi this [)aper- about the lack of (onsis^encry between educational 
policies and svstems and the deveii >pnH»nt ob|ociives they are as- 
sumed to serve. In almost all cases, " has been assumed that it was 
the educational policy that uas irrete\a: v. It is no longer certain that 
this uas alwavs the case. In many respects, it ^eems that educational 
poli( le^ were ^imf)ly keef)ing companv with overall development ob- 
jectives which were themselves irrelevant to the societies and con- 
ditions of developing countries. For this reascjn, and in search of a 
broader perspective, we l^egin this paper with a historical review 
C(jvering, roughlv. the two decades from 1950 to 1970< 

For much of the developing world durifig these two decades, the 
transcendent event was the achievefnent of independence. There 
followed the stow process of nation building which, in many cases, 
sought to rec ast the diversity of ethnic, relijiious and cultural tradi- 
tions into a new riational Vormulation. And si nee political indepen- 
dence IS more easily achieved than econofiiic or cultural reconstruc- 
t.on. the pra( lices and institutions chosen to replace the existing 
diversities were freciucuitly ttiose previously established by the colo-* 
nial powers 

rh'» changes in the political scene of cievelr-ping coufifries were 
expected to be accompani(H.I by a modernization process yielding a 
*ener,il ,md dramatic rise in the standaf'ds o! living of the populations 
concerned. In fiianv cases, the difficulties c^f Irt^nsforniing a traditional 
s(Kif»tv into a modern one were underestimated. In already inde* 
pendent countries, similar great expectations were awakened. The 
idea ot 'catching up with rich countries" exorted a pre-eminent in- 
fluence on the thinking of the leadership in the developing countries, 
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To a certain extent, that idea prevented the leadership from elabo- 
rating original and viable models ot society for their countries. Perhaps 
nowhere was this demonstration effect more pervasive and successful 
in dampening local initiatives to adapt to the socioeconomic realities 
than in the sphere of education. 

Investment in both industry and agriculture tended to flow toward 
a modern, capital-intensive, export-oriented subsector which pro- 
vided emplovment to a relatively small portion of the labor force, the 
major part of which was either engaged in traditional subsistence 
farming or suffered increasingly from unemployment, Thus, in both 
the urban and rural sectors, relatively sophisticated technologies 
called for more intensive education and training of a small elite work- 
ing force. 

Conversely, the traditional sectors of lower productivity, comprise 
tng 60% to H0% of the population, are characterised by their reliance 
on indigenous resources and little investment. Enterprises are small* 
scale, often self^employing and family*owned, except in agriculture, 
where some form of landlord-tenant relationships may persist. The 
technologv of these enterprises is labor-intensive and primitive, re- 
quiring; ostensiblv less education and training. 

In their haste to modernize, many developing countries, in collab- 
oration with bilateral and multilateral donors of development aid, 
focused too sharply on increasing the overall national income, and 
paid insufficient attention to the equitable distribution of that Income, 
as well as to the social and cultural aspects of development, 

Educat«on was considered a major instrument for the political, 
wcial, cultural and economic modernisation of the developing world 
in the 105(ys and 1%0's. Political and cultural leaders were convinced 
that a well supported, easily accessible educational system was an 
efficient means to make people politically and socially conscious, and/ 
therefore, active participants in nation buildingand cultural processes. 
The education sector was enthusiastically, often simplistically, sup- 
ported as the major supplier of skills for the economy. The more 
optimistic expected that education would, of itself, stimulate the 
creation of jobs and thus generate economic development. 

The education svstems of developing countries, however, did not 
offer a good base for national developtnent, either quantitatively or 
qualitatively. In ttiany developing countric's. the svstem was simply an 
expansion of that of the former colonial rulers. In countries which 
have long been independent, such as those in Latin America, tradition 
still bound the education system to an earlier European model that 
was no longer an effective instrument for development. 

Regional conferences of education tnlnisters, held more than a 



decade ago. established quantitative goals which were sometimes 
over-ambitio.js and financially unrealistic and which tlnally were set 
back bv population growth. Nevertheless, they lent support to an 
unprecedented expansion of school enrollments, as shown in Table 1. 
As one moves up the ladder from primary through secondary to 
tertiary education, the net increases in enrollments over the past two 
decades are impressive. The aggregate increases were 211%, 465% 
and 511%. respectivelv. If one divides the decade of the 1%0's into 
two halves, however, a significant pattern emerges. The pattern across 
all levels shows a decreasing rate of expansion, indicating that the 
momentum or the first 15 years has weakened. 



Pirsti Second and Tliird Level Student Enrollments 
and Annual Increases in Developing Countries^^^ 
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During the 1%(ys. education planners began to take their cue from 
manpower studies — often crude and superficial — which tended to 
emphasise the kinds of highly skilled manpower which only second* 
ary and higher education could provide. A large part of education 
budgets —often more than ^0%— was devoted to these levels of for- 
mal education, although the number of students in them was gen* 
erallv less than 20% of the total enrollment. An increased number 
of better educated people were needed, But high percentages of the 
graduates were in low priority fields (from a developmental point of 
viewi, and had no readily employable skills, Thus, in fhe countries in 
which the Bank has supported education projects, the median per* 
centage of students in vocational education has been only around 
10%, compared with close to iO% in the most developed countries 
(se(^ table .5). 

In sum, general development strategies and their educational com* 
ponents during this period were more closely related than was 
commonly supposed. Substantial progress was made in both general 
development and education. But the bright hopes of the early years 
were far from being realized. A stagnation in enrollment has occurred* 




In some countries the original problems remain; and, in most, new 
problems that are sometimes the consequence of achievement are 
emerging. 



EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 
FOR THE 1970"$ AND BEYOND 

Poverty-oriented Development Strategy 



Many developing countries are concerned that the relatively high 
economic growth rates recorded during the last decade have brought 
little benefits to the poorest strata of sotiety. The growing realisation 
that equitable distribution of income is not an automatic corollary of 
growth has help€?d turn attention to development strategies which 
are directed to the sharing of the benefits of growth as well as to 
growth itself. 

Central to this new approach is the widespread inability of the 
modern sector of developing economies to make full use of the re* 
sources available to it— above all; the human resources. A number 
of countries, therefore, are considering a strategy based on a different 
deployment uf scarce capital throughout the economy, and a fuller 
use of available human resources. Translated into development ob- 
jectives, this means that the creation of productive employment is 
being recognii?ed as an economic goal as important as the growth 
rate of gross domestic product (GDP). 

Fuller and more productive employment could also mean a more 
equitable distribution of income to the extent that the main bene* 
ficiaries~the unemployed and underemployed— are usually found 
among the less privileged strata of society. As the overwhelming 
majority of the very poor are engaged in subsistence farming, a pov- 
irty-oriented development strategy assumes that an important pro- 
portion of the new productivity will be stimulated in rural areas. Such 
a change in mcome patterns would increase the demand for such 
goods as basic foodstuffs, clothing and low-cost housing— which are 
usually produced locally (with low import content) by labor-intensive 
techniques. 

A broadening of development objectives also implies that signifi* 
cant changes are needed in educational policies and practices. If edu* 
cation is to contribute to the development of the rural and traditional 
sectors of the economy, it will have to adapt itself to the needs of 
these sectors. 

An important implication of this expanded development strategy 
IS that mass education will be an economic as well as a social neces* 
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sitv,^ Education and training systems will need to be designed to 
enable the masses that have been unattected by the growth of the 
modern sector to participate in the development process as more 
productive workers— by being able to play their roles effectively as 
citizens, family members, leaders and members oi groups involved 
in cooperative community action, and in many other ways. This ulti- 
mately means that all parts or the population must receive education 
and training or some kind as soon as resources permit and to the 
extent that the course or development requires. The benefits of mass 
education will of course, be greater when other conditions of devel- 
opment are present. Emphasis on mass education, particularly in 
rural areas, .will first require a better distribution of educational op- 
portunities between geographical areas, between urban and rural 
regions, between social groups, and between the sexes. 

Instances or disproportionate distribution are common. In Kenya, 
the relative primary school enrollment varies by as much as a factor 
of nine between provinces. In Colombia, the number of students VNho 
successfully complete their primary school education is, relatively, 
ten times larger in urban schools than in rural schools, mainly because 
few of the latter provide complete courses. Despite improvements in 
female enrollments during the 196(ys, only J8% of the students in 
primary schools and 28% of those in secondary schools are girls in the 
poorest countries. (See Annexes 6-8,1 The new emphasis must also 
rake account of diverse learning clienteles and, consequently, of 
alternative deliverv systems. Education cannot be restricted to school- 
age youths. Other target groups such as adults, and especially women, 
must be included. Given thediversity of target groups and educational 
tasks, it would be advisable to make effective use of nonformal and 
informal education, in addition to the formal school system. 

It is evident that the need to respond to poverty-oriented develop- 
ment strategies introduces important new dimensions in education 
policy. 

Major Issues Facing Education Systems 

An analysis of the issues facing the less developed countries can 
be made within a broad perspective, taking into consideration the 
major objectives of education policies and the critical factors dete^ 
mining the development and functioning of education systems. In 
this framework, the focal points of discussion will be: (1) formation 
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or skills; p^KticipariDn; ui) equity; (4) efficiency: and (5) planning 
and manaiiement. 

In attempting to discuss fxlucotion policies, account should be 
taken of the vurietv of conditions observed in different developing 
societies, including countries with yearly per capita incomes ranging 
from $"0 to $1,500, with populations ranging from less than one 
million to SCO million, and with literacy Mtes varying from 5% to 
over 0O'\.. These countries also differ in social stratification^ cultural 
and political traditions, and physical resources. As a basi,^ for the 
discussion, some characteristic data and trends are shown and ana- 
lysed in Table 2, which relates enrollment ratios to levels of per 
capita Gross National Product (GNP). Table 3, which follovvS; elab- 
orates on the variety of conditions found in both developed and 
developing countries. 

There are important conclusions to be drawn from Table 2. Despite 
the enrollment increases at all levels of education during the 1960's 
in developing countries, the gap between the poorest and the richest 
countries has increased at the secondary and tertiary levels. Twenty* 
five of the poorest countries have increased their enrollments at those 
levels bv 1.0 and 0.1 percentage points, respectively, during the 
decade. A middle group, including the populous nations of India, 
Indonesia. Bangladesh and Pakistan, as well as the countries in the 
SUt-r^) bracket, have increased their enrollments by approximately 
11 and 4 percentage points, while the most affluent countries have 
increased their enrollments by ;25 and 13 percentage points. 

Other implications follow from the difference between enrollment 
ratios at the lower and upper levels of education. Countries in Group I 
have 4y"n enrollment in primary and only 5% in secondary educa* 
tion. Thus, m comparison with others, these countries will have to 
absorb a higher proportion of the primary school leavers in their 
societies and labor markets. Such facts should be reflected in the 
curriculum f)f the first level of education. 

Countries in different income categories show significant variations 
in their expenditure patterns. (This can be clearly seen in Table 4.) 
The fable shows the widening difference between what governments 
in the poorest and in the richer countries spend for the education of 
a student. This gap does not reflect differences in the educational 
profiles of countries, namely^ relative proportions of lower and higher 
levels, as the differences in per student expenditures at primary level 
are in fact even greater. The table also indicates fhaf> in the poorest 
countries, there was only a negligible increase in public expenditure 
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BEST COPY miimi 



per student which, if measured in constant prices, corresponds to an 
actual decline. 

In the previous paragraphs, ditterences between groups of coun* 
tries were explored. It should he emphasized, however, that wide 
divergencies also exist between countries in the same income groups, 
both as regards educational efforts and outcome^ Among countries 
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in Group I, for insttince, Rwanda allocates 10% of its national budget 
to primary education and has achieved an enrollment ratio of 60%, 
while Mali allocates 12% of its national budget to the same level; 
but hafi a primary school enrollment ratio oi only 18%>. 
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Tablt4 

Public Exptnditurt in Education ptr Studtnt^^' 

.U.S. dotUrs. current prieesi 



Countries grouped 
by per capita GNP 
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Net 
change 
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+ 339S 


IV 
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Over $1,500 
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+121% 


Group V amount as a 
multiple of Group 1 
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24 


42 





> AlUtet 9 contatnis additional data on education expenditures. 



Formation oi Skills Corresponding to tlie Needs of 
Developing Countries 

(a) Major Issues 

Serious imbalances are observed between the skills generated by 
education systems and actual needs of most developing countries. In 
some areas, the number of graduates surpasses the absorptive capac- 
ity of labor markets, while in others critical shortages of skills con- 
tinue to create problems. These discrepancies between the supply of, 
and demand for, skills are caused by a complex set of social, cultural 
and political conditions and aspirations which condition the develop- 
ment of educational systems. The failure of the systems to respond 
to countries' needs is accentuated by the fact that educational insti- 
tutions have been borrowed from developed countries and have not 
acquired an indigenous character. 

In considering the policy alternatives which may be open to a 
particular country, it may be useful to describe briefly the pl-incipal 
conditions which affect these issues. Not every one of the following 
propositions is wholly applicable to every developing country. But 
each does apply in large measure to most of them. 

(i) Since incomes for modern sector (wage) employment tend to 
be substantially higher than for traditional (non-wage) employment, 
and since jobs in the former are often allocated on the basis of formal 
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education credentials, there is a strong and constant pressure for 
expandiny enrollments. 

lii) Foi nianv types ot work, wages and wage employment (espe* 
ciallv in the public sector) are commonly based on the amount oi 
education and the level of the credentials held, rather than on the 
type o\ education and its relevance to job requirements or the indi- 
viduals' demonstrable proficiency. 

liin As primary enrollments increase, competition for wage employ- 
ment intensifies and the demand for education increases. Employers 
choose )ob-seekerN with more education, and they, in turn, demand 
fuller educational opportunities. 

fiv> The upward push of demand reinforces the built^n tendency 
of education at any one level to be preparation for the next. As a 
corollary, the content becomes more theoretical and abstract and 
less practical: experience drawn on is more universal and less local; 
and cognitive, or purely mental, skills are emphasized over attitudes 
and manual, social and leadership skills. 

(V This education is dysfunctional for most types of employment- 
wage or non-wage~and for playing other roles needed in a develop- 
ing society. 

tvii School enrollments in a developing country increase faster than 
job opportunities in the modern sector, giving rise to "educated 
unemployed" at increasingly higher levels of education. 

'viif Eyen with enrollments expanding beyond the absorptive 
capacity of the job markets, most students completing one cycle are 
not able to progress to the next. They feel a strong sense of failure, 
together with an alienation from their original environment. For 
those who are unable to find the job they expected after finishing 
a cycle, there is frustration which, in some countries (for graduates 
of upper cycles , has reached explosive proportions. 

'viii) In the poorest countries, the rapid expansion of educational 
systems has been accompanied by rapid increases in the proportion 
of public expenditure devoted to education. While the acceptable 
percentage will vary from country to country, any proportion much 
over 20% begins to impinge upon the needs of other sectors and 
services and limits further increases in educational expenditure to 
the rate of growth of GNP and public revenue. 

(b) Policies 

Manpower planning ha^ been a major preoccupation of educa* 
tional planners during the last decade. Efforts have generally focused 
on increasing the ^upplv of trained manpower in those categories in 
which shortages 6\xist6Kl. A re-examinafion of the problem is now ih 
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I.irm* :M:\.irr i\ift» »»? u*tum wbnh nvnt rMi^s ilonwnci for si•hclolin^. 
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Development oi Skills for Rural Areas 
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ModificMion of the Content and Methods of fomia/ tducMion 
in Rural Anws: The "rurali^ation" of conventional schools to increase 
the relevance of rural education has been a traditional policy re* 
sponse. In most cases, this has been an isolated action unsupported 
by the creation of productive jobs for school leavers, This explains 
why many of the efforts have been unsuccessful in keeping the school 
leavers in rural areas, or in improving thei»' participation in produc- 
tive activities. "Ruralii!ation'' of conventi.^r u schools may, however, 
prove efficient if conceived not in isolr»t»o i, but as part of an inte- 
grated policy of ,uul employment and development, This has been 
successfully tried on a small scale in Botswana in the Swaneng Hill 
and Shashe River Schools, where academic subjects have been com- 
bined with practical training directly related to the creation of new 
opportunltjes for self employment for school leavers, 

Nonformal Scht^mes as Parallel or Alternative Programs to forma/ 
Education: All less developed countries have a number of nonformal 
education and training schemes in rural areas, A recent Bank-spon- 
sored study on nonformal c?ducation. Attacking Rural Poverty} shows 
the diversity of these programs in terms of their purposes, target 
groups, coverage, institutional characteristics and educational tech- 
nologies. These schemes are usually conceived in isolation and, un- 
fortunately, are not designed as components of an mtegrated struc- 
ture. Some schemes, such as the Rural Education Centers In Upper 
Volta, are closely linked with a national system of education, as well 
as svith the local economy, by helping school leavers to engage In 
specific economic activities. 

Functional Literacy Programs are another example of efforts in 
rural c^ducation. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (Unesco) has played a major role in promoting 
functional literacy through projects in a number of countries (the 
World Experimental Literacy Program). Functional literacy, which 
teaches reading and arithmetic as part of the training for skills for a 
particular job, is essentially a sound concept,although the results have 
been mixed. Some projects have suffered from organisational prob- 
lems in relating particular literacy schemes to national programs, lack 
of guidance for experimentation, delays in evaluation and high costs. 
Some, however, have been established on more solid grounds. Such Is 
the case in Mali, where the functional literacy program may become a 

Hjiomh^, Phthn // , '^ftth Ahmtni, M.\mnof. Attacking Kural Poverty: How Nonfoffnal 
Eclurjnnn Can H*»lp. Pr^^fhi^ud thv World Btink hy tlw Iniefhinnvwl Couhcil on 
fdm wtmntil Lh'vvlopmvnt Hjlt '^^^tf* dnr/ London tfw lohns Hopkins Univvtsiiy t*tm, 
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part ot rhe^ MiUioncil educational sysfeni, and is closely linked with the? 
groundnut and ofher programs at the national and local levels. These 
programs, condui ted in the national languages, have generated inter- 
est and motivation at the grassroots level. Some preliminary estimates 
indicate that the cost ot ()roducing a literate person is lower than in 
prirnarv schools. Bra/iTs exptMience with the MOBRAl (NUnimento 
Brasileiro de Aitabeti/at^ao) })ro|ect, although not conceived as an 
exclusiveK rural program, provides an example of a massive, func- 
tional literacv movement. U is a nationwide scheme managed from 
a central ottice. but reiving on community organizations and local 
participation. In its first four years (1970-71), \t()HRAL has reached 
more than <> million illiterates to produie about 4 million literate 
adults at low unit costs. 

The Hank sfudv on nontormal education and other surveys of rural 
education and training dearly indiiate that many rural schemes are 
limited, and that small-scale ofHMations have all too often not been 
lnre^rated into nationwide systems. Uticoordinated proliferation of 
projects, promoted by different agencies with different interests, 
approiuhes and methods, is a common f)lienomenon. These experi- 
ments could be valuable sources of information in developing rural 
education, but their (ontribution would remain limited in the ab- 
sence of an overall policy. Thc» design of a coherent strategy for rural 
echication should, therf*fore, be considfMed as a prerequisite for 
effectixiMction in this fu»ld. 

Some biisjc ( riteria lor the desigfi of rural education and training 
programs can be ^uggc»stecl. 

ta) rhev should bf» fun( tioMtil. This means that tliey must serve 
well identifi(»d target groups fpiirticipanfs in particular crop or area 
development pro|cMts, health, population, nutrition programs, etc.) 
and iT»eet their spe( ific needs OmfKoved production and manage- 
ment, adoption of new methods of child care, etc.). The Tea Develop- 
ment Authoritv in K(»nva, lor example, has been effective In 
combining the organization and marketing of smallholder tea pro- 
duction with the trjintng cf f.irmcMs in all relevant aspects of tea 
cultivation and n)arketing. 

<bi Kurtil education f)ro|ects ^hf)ul(l be designated as part of a total 
education dcHiverv svste^tn. In ( olombiii, the SfiNA ^Servicio Nacional 
de Aprefidi/<iie) program is resf)onsible for ()roviding training for 
skills, on a n<ilional basis, for both adults and adolescents. It is gov- 
erned by a council whu.h includes ffie Ministries of Education and 
Labor, the National Planning Office, and management and labor 
organizations. Education f)ro|e(ts can also become the focal points 
of coordinated ac tion through tfie use of multipurpose centers to 
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serve other activilies, such i\s ('()t)peratives, health and family ()lanning 
servic es. This is beint; clone in Tanzania at both the district and village 
levels through tne establishment of Rural Training Centers and Com- 
munitv Hducation Centers. Teachers can also be trained and used as 
multipurpose a>;ents. 

[O Fducatltjn in rural areas should be intc»grated with other rural 
develof)ment activities at both the national and local levels. At the 
national level, development ot a C(^mmon framework of policy for 
various rural development activities is essential, with emphasis on 
making productivity and welfare-oriented activities complementary. 
At the l(Kal level, coordination or integration is necessary to ensure 
that e»ducation programs are functional and adapted to the needs afid 
opportunities or the local milieu. They nuiy be geared to other sec- 
torai activities through functional literacy f)rograms, such as those 
developed by Unesco in a number of couf)tries. They may form conv 
(H)nenls of integrated rural development (programs, such as PACCA 
(Program on Agricultural Credit and Cooperation in Afghanistan) in 
Afghimistan lUid the Comilla f)roject in fJan^ladesh, which have com- 
bined functional literacy, agricultural extension, cooperative mar- 
keting and the provision of agricultural inputs and services. 

•d) Rural education projects should be repliciible in terms of their 
costs and managerial requirements. For example, the national voca- 
tional training schemes in Colombia and Thailand have reduced costs 
through the use of mobile training units. The Vocational Industrial 
Centers in Northern Nigeria have made use of existing facilities in the 
evening and have drawn on the staff of other educational institutions 
on a part'time basis. 

One of the critical areas in which education and training can play 
an important role is in developing tin effective organizational and 
managerial capacity for rural development. An inadequate sJ ucture 
of management, Jt both national and local levels, often thwarts the 
im()lemenration of rural ()rogMms. These programs require the sup- 
port of a network of nationwide or regional institutions, such as 
rural development banks and cooperative unions, as well as strong 
local managers and leaders. Thus, the expansion of rural development 
programs creates new training needs. A sfjecial effort in training for 
rural development activities will be needed, especially in countries 
launching large-scale programs. Meeting manpower requirements in 
this field will necessitate crash programs for training or upgrading the 
staff of credit institutions, adult education schemes frjr training local 
leaders and uso of teachers for cooperative management and ac* 
counting rather than creating completely new institutions. 



Ensuring Mass Participation in Education and 
Development 

(4) Major issues 

Dt»spiu» \hv iru rtMsinv; burden they impose on the economies of 
less clevetofunl ctaintnes, monv ocluc\ition systems .i^enerally tail to 
at hieve eire( tive mass partic ipation in educational opportunities. 

The eduratu)n sector has now become a maior claimant of govern- 
rnenral and private resources. In the 1%(Vs, public expenditure on 
education increased at an annual rate of 11%. Despite a slowdown 
in this rate, education continues to absorb a Rrovvinj? share of total 
public expenditure and ot GNP. In ()2 developing countries for which 
recent data are available, the median government spending on edu- 
cation is above 18"«i of total public expenditure, and the number of 
countries spt»nding af)ove 2()^'o is increasing! The median public 
expenditure on education is about 4'\. ot GNP. Again, there is a sig- 
nificant increase in the number of countries allocating 5% or more 
of their GNP to education. 

All these efforts have been insufticient to provide education for 
more than abt)ut half ot the children and adults in developing coun- 
tries, and the projections tor the next decade are not promising. 
Twenty-five of the (KK)rest countries have only one-third of the 
primary age children enrolled. Although middle-income countries 
have achieved if uch higher enrollment ratios, the analysis shows that 
even there, more than one-tourth of the appropriate primary age 
group :excluding over-age children) does not attend school. 

It is also important to ."eali^e that the numbers, both of those not 
attending school and of illiterates, will increase during the next 
decade it remedial ac tion is not taken. Unesco has estimated the 
expansion of existing primary education systems in the developing 
world tor the period up to 1%.^ based on mc^st recent enrollment 
and population trends.^ The projections of the in-school and out-of* 
school grou|)s which are shown in Table 5 have drawn on this Unesco 
work/' It sfunvs that s( hool enrollments in the developing world may 
increase from M) million to Vii) million during the next ten years; in 
the lower^ncome countries of Groups I and II, enrollments may 
increase bv hi) million, trom 17() millif)n to 2J0 million. I'he ouf-of* 
sc hool groups may also increase from 290 million to J75 million, and 
from 2J() million to JHO million, respe( lively. 

.iU(ttu\\ r)f'\»'!o(;iMioMi VVt)rl'f .iful ke^joniil Sf.ihshr.tl thHitls jMd Mr(>|f'( tiohs undl 
\^}yt't .\ .'nM,f'> 'lit k,ynnt}i} P,\f)rf n'f'Piin't} tor //m' PnpdiMion ( oO/f»rt»n(;f», 

,,iit,,i .[hinyi \in>nf) m wfi/>r»'.'' ♦ //insr fhililtrh m (hr lirnup whn luiVV 
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While the overall lileriuy Mte has increased during the 1960'8 from 
41% to 50%, it is still as low as 26% in Africa. The number of illiter- 
ates in the age group above 15 increased during the decade from 701 
million to 756 million, excluding the People's Republic of China. 
(See Table 6.) It is estimated that 470 million of those are in the Group 
I and II countries. The increase in the out-of-school group during the 
next decade will raise the number of adult illiterates in the develop- 
ing woHd to 865 million. 

The fact that a number of countries are now approaching the limits 
of their financial capability without having achieved even a minimum 
education for the majority of their populations raises some funda- 
mental questions. These questions are related not only to the overall 
allocation of resources and their efficient use but, probably more 
importantly, to the redefinition of priorities within the education 
system and to the consideration of alternative strategies to meet 
educational needs within the limit of available resources. 

<b) Basic Education as a Policy Alternative 

As has been discussed earlier, some form of mass education Is a 
necessary part of any development strategy based on the fuller and 
more productive utilization of human resources. This is |>artlcularly 
important in lower-income countries where the provision of a mini- 
mum education is a necessary condition for the effective participation 
of the masses in productive life as well as in the social and political 
process, Mass education would also mean a step toward greater 
equity as it involves better distribution of educational opportunities 
to underprivileged groups.. 

In countries with high primary enrollment ratios, such as many In 
Latin America and Asia, mass education will be provided by the 
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formal primary school system, supplemented by schemes designed to 
reach nofvediicated youths and adults. The major problems for these 
countries are: ui) to improve the qualitv and efficiency of the primary 
system, and (b) to increase its relevance for the majority of school 
leavers who will |oin the labor force. This may be a stage most devel- 
oping countries will, in time, achieve. It would not be a feasible 
solution at prest-nt, however, for many lower^income countries— 
and most of the least developed ones— which face serious financial 
shortages at the very early stages of the development of their school 
systems. For example, when a country has achieved less than 40% 
enrollmeni of the primary school age group, but is already spending 
15-18"(, of its total public expenditure on education, the expansion 
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of the conventional formal systems may not be financially viable. In 
such a case, governments should explore alternative approaches, at 
least as interim solutions. 

Bdsic Education 

Basic education is an attempt, despite severe resource constraints, 
to meet the needs of substantial portions of the population who do 
not have access to even minimum educational opportunities. It is a 
supplement, not a rival, to the formal education system, and Is in- 
tended to provide a functional, flexible and low-cost education for 
those whom the formal system cannot yet reach or has already passed 
by. Although the primary cyr le may be its princip^il vehicle in many 
countries, it differs from the conventional concept of "universal pri- 
mary erJucafion" in three major respects: 
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(i) The objectives and content of basic education are functionally 
defined in terms of "minimum learning needs" of especially identi- 
fied groups, and not as steps in the educational hierarchy (i.e., pri* 
marv level). 

(ii) The "target groups" of basic education are not necessarily 
school-age children. They may vary according to age (children, 
youths, adults) and socioeconomic characteristics (rural-urban groups, 
women, participants in particular development programs). 

liii) The "delivery systems" of basic education will tike different 
forms in different countries (restructured primary schoois, nonformal 
programs or various combinations of the two) adapted to the needs 
of different clienteles and to constraints upon resouices. The costs 
svill play a predominant role in the choice of educational technologies 
of basic education programs. 

Minimum Learning Needs 

A recent study* prepared for the United Nations Children's Fund 
• UiNICEF) has defined "minimum learning needs" for individuals as a 
threshold level of learning required for participation in economic, 
social and political activities. These essential learning needs include 
functional literacy and numeracy (skill in using numbers), knowledge 
and skills for productive activity, family planning and health, child 
care, nutrition, sanitation and knowledge required for civic partlcipa* 
tion. They can be operationally defined as "minimum learning pack- 
ages ' to be attained by all, comparable to the term "poverty line" 
which refers to minimum family income, Minimum learning pack* 
ages would vary according to the level and pattern of development 
and the relative poverty of each country. 

The main features of the basic education programs for the low- 
income countries are: 

i\) Formal primary schools are considered only as one part of a 
delivery system designed to reach children and youths in the earlier 
stages of their education. Other parallel programs such as the rural 
education centers in Upper Volta, which serve young people aged 
1 5*20 years, can play an equally important role in providing education 
at that level. The use of traditional institutions is also possible, as in 
Mauritania, where the use of Koranic schools is being considered 
to provide basic education; or in Ethiopia, where village priests are 
bemg trained for educational work. 

»( ottmtn, Philit) H , with ^vo^sm,'. c, .tnr/ Ahnwd, M^imoot, New P^ths Jo ledfning 
iot Kijral ( hild/cn anH Viu^.h. Votk InivmiUtotu}! Counul lot Etluuiioniil Dvvdoti' 
nwnt, i'n 
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■ (ii) Age of entry and length of study should be reconsidered, both 
for primary schools and other parallel schemes. A later start for a 
shorter course of study is seen as a way to reduce costs in order to 
broaden participation in education. 

(iii) New and diversified programs are designed to take into ac- 
count the terminal character of lower levels of education for the large 
majority of the participants. 

(iv) Parallel changes are also introduced in teacher training, through 
the simplification of methods and localization of content and re- 
cruitment. 

(v) There are cases where mass media, particularly radio, are used 
effectively in support of basic education programs. 

(vi) In countries where teaching takes place in foreign languages, 
mother tongues are increasingly accepted as being more efficient 
learning vehicles for basic education. 

Such an approach expresses a major principle of the report of the 
International Commission on the Development of Education, 
Learning to Be, that education should extend over lifetimes and not 
be confined to particular levels.* This approach will necessarily lead 
to significant changes in other parts of the educational system. It will, 
first, require a systematic effort to link education and work, through 
relatively short, nonformal, vocational, adolescent and adult training 
schemes, particularly for traditional and transitional sectors. Second, 
post-elementary education will need to be reoriented in order to 
match the changes introduced at the basic level. 

It must be recognized that this approach frequently gives rise to 
controversies with important political and social dimensions. Objec- 
tions are made that it creates a dual system— a standard primary 
school which provides access to higher levels of formal education, 
and a recond-rate parallel structure which is terminal. This is con- 
sidered a Violation of the principle of equality of opportunity. Short- 
ening the primary cycle and other cost-saving or simplifying proposals 
are opposed on grounds of educational quality. These objections are 
important, particularly since they are often supported by parents who 
perceive primary schools as being the only avenue for social advance- 
ment of their children. 

These views are based, however, on an assumption that conven* 
tional primary schooling can accommodate all children within a 
reasonable time, This assumption is unrealistic for low-income coun- 
tries which face a choice between a standard system serving only 
30-40% of the children, and an alternative which aims at providing 
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some kind ot education tor all Given this reality, the search for alter- 
natives is both lustified and firohably inevitable. It is important, how- 
ever, to avoid n^id definitions of structures, particularly as thev relate 
to access to higher levels of education. Adequate methods and cri- 
teria of selection can be designed wliich preserve the chances for 
selective educatumal promotion of children and youths receiving 
nonformal basic education in profxirtions not too different from those 
in the formal primary cycle. 

It may be possible to minimize or even eliminate the /'dualism 
conflict" among the primary school age group by structural adjust- 
ments. Thus, a si\-vear primary cycle might be divided into two 
subcvcles of four and two years. Most of the money available for 
primary education would be devoted to the first subcycle, thereby 
increasing the percentage of the age group receiving a minimum 
education. The r(»maining resources would be applied to the second 
subcycle, in the amount needed to prepare an equitably selected 
group for further education or training. As resources increased, en- 
rollment percentages in this subcycle would also be increased until, 
ulttmateK , there was no rationing of opportunity at the primary level. 
It should be noted that, in this example, the content of the primary 
course would need to be revised so that instruction in i?ach subcycle 
might be substantially self-contained. The broad estitiiates of world- 
wide needs and posr.ibilities for primary basic education which follow 
are predicated on the possibility of modifying school structures in 
this way. 

It has been shown earlier that school enrollments in the age 
grouf) 5-14 of the country groups I and II with the lowest per capita 
GNP might increase from 170 million to 2.KJ million during 197.5-85 
if the most recent trends in enrollment continue. Despite the increase, 
the out-of-schoot population would increase from 220 million to 280 
million by 1985. It would be useful, therefore, to see how difficult it 
would be to reverse this trend, given two different assumptions. 

Approximately 140 million new student places would be required 
by 1985 in primary education in the Group I and II countries to take 
care of the out-of-school group if the existing primary education 
systems of the world (averaging about six years for the cycle) were 
expanded without change. If we assume a four-year cycle of pri- 
mary education, it might be possible to achieve the same aim by 
adding approximately 60 million new student places. An expansion 
of the primary education system without a structural change might 
require an average annual capital spending equal to about 18% of 
the total public expenditures in 1974 on education in the Group I 
and II countries. A restructured, four-year system might require capl- 
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ral expenditurt' t»(iiKilint» 8'\. or the same total. The annual recurrent 
increases in c(jst caused bv the expansion would also be lower in o 
restructurenl primary svstem. and possibly average 2%, as against 
in the traditional s\stem. 

riu» number or illiterates in the age t^roup 15-44 increased during 
the last tiecade and will continue to increase. Unless existing adult 
education programs serving this age group and enrolling about S 
million students jre expanded, the number of illiterates in Group I 
and II countries w ill continue to increase during tf)e next decade from 
a current 1it million to 40.5 million. 

Adult education is in its verv earlv stages in most Grcujp I and II 
C(ujntries. It is estimated, however, that all illiterates in the 15-44 age 
group could ha\e an opportunity to participate in functional literacy 
or other basic education and training programs by the end of this 
centurv if [)rr)grams for ]2 millicMi or 1 5 million adults per year were 
()rgani/t»d in addition to those already in existence. The programs 
would require capital expenditures of only about of the total 
publi( education expenditures of Group I and II countries in 1974. 
The annual recurrent cost> might be about ()% of their total public 
education expenditures. 

Available data on costs are scarce and they vary considerably be* 
tween countries. The above estimates should, therefore, be consid- 
ered oriK as an illustratic^n of the efforts needed to reach the 
[)opulation groups outside the current development sector and the 
existing education and training systems. They suggest that solutions 
are possible. 

Education and Equity 

(a) Major hsues 

The regressiye character of educational systems and policies is a 
prevailing feature in most cases, irrespective of the level of develop- 
ment of countries. Educational systems not only fail to ensure mass 
participation, as discussed in the previous section; they also practice 
discrimination in their process of selection, promotion and future 
determination of careers. They show an elitist bias, favoring urban 
upper- and middle-income groups at the expense of the rural and 
urban poor. The appraisal of a recent sites and services project In 
Zambia showed that half the population of the capital was living in 
squatter areas, but all schools, w^ith one exception, were located else- 
where. Consequently, the primary schf)ol enrollment was only 36% 
in the s(|uatter areas, against 90^M» in the rest of the capital. Dropout 
and r^^petition rates were also higher among the squatters. 
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Stucltmts of hij»her^irK()mo origin have a greater chance not only 
of access to education, hut also of promotion within the system. This 
is seen in the socioeconomic profile of the dropouts, repeaters and 
successful students, and in the tact that middle- and upper-income 
groups are particularly over-represented in higher education. In some 
(oonlries, other factors, such as sex, ethnic origin or religion, play a 
role which is frequentlv combined with the effect of income levels. 
These inequalities are aggravated by differences in the cjuality of 
teachers, educational facilities and other inputs between schools 
serving different geographic areas and income groups. (See Annex 7.) 

The system or educational financ^e reinforces the regressive char- 
acter of c*ducation. Because of the combined effect of the tax systems 
and the pattern of distribution of education servicers, the concc^pt of 
•free education", which is intended to assure equality of opportunity, 
m rac t operates as a mechanism by which incom<* is transferred from 
lower- and middle-income groups to upper-income categories. This 
is (larlicularlv true at- the higher levels of education, where the public 
subsiciv |)er student is particularly high. (The other implications of 
educational finance for such issues as demand management in edu- 
cation and ensuring a regular flow of resources into the system are 
discussed later.) 

(b) Policies 

How t(^ reach neglected target grou()s and equal ii?e educational 
()|)p()rlunities^' Policies directed toward these objectives have tradi- 
lionaliv f)een c(»n(e.iv.ed only in terms of access to education. It is 
now evident that equalizing access to education is far from sufficient 
U) ensure t*qual opportunity. 

E(|uali/ing access is, of course, a necessary first step. The appropri- 
ate location of educational fat ilities is a simple but effective instru- 
ment, particularly for lower levels of education where physical 
f)r()ximiiv is a major factor in determining enrollments. At higher 
levels. sch<^larship schemes and the provision of living accommoda- 
tion cjM be used lo reduce the barriers for the underprivileged. 

Equalizing the chant es for achievement is a more difficult objec- 
tive. The important question here is the assessment of the school- 
related and other variables causing inc^iuity and the identification of 
fhe ftu.fors which can be influenced by educational policies. Non- 
school variables, such as family characteristics, cannot be directly 
iifff»cted by educational policies. Schools can, however, be instru- 
ment.il in f)rf)yiding fo under()rivilegc»d children some of the elements 
la( king in fheir homes. A larger supply of good feacfiers, t(»xtbooks 
and ('(Mdifig and other learning fnaterials would contribute fo im- 
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proving student achievement. These inf)uts, however, imply increased 
unit costs. 

iV^ethods of selection and promotion in education are among the 
school variables influencing student achievement. Examinations and 
diplomas are frequently critici^^ed as factors reinforcing the regressive 
effects of education. Despite the progress noted in the use of more 
flexible aptitude and attitude tests, and notwithstanding some experi- 
ence with the controversial "quota system" (i.e., introduction of 
quotas to equalise the chances for promotion of students from under- 
privileged areas or population groups), fully practical alternatives 
have not vet been developed. 

The socioeconomic background of a student's family (income, 
parental attitude and level of education) appears to be a very impor- 
tant non-schoo! variable influencing achievement. Yet it can only be 
partiallv affected unless changes are made in the overall income dis- 
tribution pattern of a country. Even so, it would be useful to explore 
policies in areas such as parent education or school and community 
action which might compensate for the absence of an adequate 
home environment. 

The financing of education is a powerful policy tool to achieve 
equity, as it determines the distribution of the financial burden of 
education. A modification of the regressive impact of public subsidies 
IS essential. Subsidies should be used to increase the participation of 
underprivileged groups and not, as they are now, to support children 
from middle- and upper-income families. An income-related system 
of subsidies and fees can thus be instrumental in equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Ecjuali/ing educational opportunities should not be considered 
only in terms of the needs of the school-age children. Such policies 
should aiso address themselves to people who are already in the labor 
force in a way which goes beyond the conventional adult training 
programs. There are methods to provide working people with a 
"second chance" to continue or complete their education through 
full-time or part-time studies. 

The preceding paragraphs deal only with the question of educa- 
tional opportunities. They do not cover the broader issues relating 
education to income distribution and social mobility. Recent research 
and experience have rais6?d a number of serious questions challenging 
some of the traditional assumptions about the effects of education 
on social mobility. E(|uali/ation of educational opportunities does not 
automatically generate significant changes in income distribution and 
social mobility. The impact of education on mobility appears to be 
determined essentially by the pattern of stratification and the socio- 
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economic system of rewards in each society. Knowledge of these 
relationships is fragmented and limited, particularly in developing 
countries, since most or the research has been done in developed 
countries. It is possible to state, as a general proposition, that in the 
absence of other supportive social and economic action, isolated 
efforts in education would have only a limited effect on mobility. To 
achieve significant results, educational policies should be formulated 
within the context of a broader social policy. 

Increasing Efficiency in Education 

(a) Major Issues 

Educahonal systems in most developing countries are inefficient in 
using resourc es and often d(} not achieve their quantitative and quali- 
tative ob)ectives. The shortage of good teachers has been and con- 
tinues to be a maior handicap. Though the number of primary 
teachers has so far been adequate, their training has left much to be 
desired. The problems caused by the low quality of teachers in 
secondary education are aggravated by quantitative shortages, par- 
ticularlv in science and technology. Many countries face serious 
difficulties in developing teacher training schemes which correspond 
to changing needs. Efforts to upgrade teachers are usually limited and 
fragmented. School systems are frequently managed without proper 
attention to the effective utilization and supervision of teachers. 
Effective utilization is particularly important, since teacher costs, 
which range from 75% to 95%, are by far the fnost important single 
factor determining education expenditures. 

The findings of recent research tend to challenge some of the 
assumptions concerning the relationships between class size, level of 
training of teachers, and student achievement. In a study on student 
achievement in secondary schools in some 20 countries, including 
four developing ones, it has been reported that there was no signifi- 
cant correlation between class size (within reasonable ranges) and 
student performance in certain subjects.* Another study in a Latin 
American country indicates that students do almost as well when 
studying under normal school-trained teachers as they do when they 
are taught by university graduates. The Implications for saving money 
are significant. These results should be interpreted with care to avoid 
hasty generalizations for less developed countries and those types of 
education, such as vocational training, which were not covered by 
the studies. They do indicate, howevc?r, that the scope for improve- 
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nient in the CDst-etlective use or teachers rnay be greater than was 
tradituuiallv assumed. 

The design and ellit lent use oi learning materials and equipment 
(onstitute another problem, one which is caused by inadequate 
curru ula and methods or learning. There are, however, serious prob- 
lems in the production, distribution and utilii?ation of equipment. In 
many developing countries, students and teachers do not have 
enough basit: textbooks. In II countries with annual per capita 
incomes of under the average annual production is less than 

one textbook per student \Anne\ ]{)\ Those few textbooks which are 
available are often irrelevant. In view of their importance in improv- 
ing student achievement, larger local production of textbooks, espe- 
ciallv in mother languages, is of high priority. The supply of other 
equipment used in learning i^ even more limited. Total spending (ot 
textbooks and other learning aids is often less than S% of the educa- 
tion budget, it might be about UMS% to meet a minimum standard 
tor effective learning. Imported equipment is usually too costly and 
too complex, and is not adapted to local conditions. Even when 
available, it fref|uentlv is unused because the knowhow re(|uired for 
maintenance and utilization is lacking. The local design, economic 
production and effective use of various types of learning materials 
are critical but neglected tasks. 

One of the strongest reinforcements of poverty is the lack of ade- 
quate nutrition tor both childbearing mothers and their children. 
The mental capabilities of children can be permanently impaired in 
the \erv early years bv nutritional deficiency. Though feeding pro- 
grams in schools are valuable to the improvement of student per- 
formance, they often come too late in a child's life to avoid early 
damage. The major contribution of education in the area of nutrition 
may be through the instruction of parents in matters of diet, food 
handling and f)ther rudiments of home economics. It may also be 
expected that adult education in aspects of nutrition will be most 
effective when combined with food programs. 

Malnutritjf)n and related illnesses affect student performance by 
redudng the child's motivation and his ability to concentrate and 
learn. In a study carried out in four Latin American countries, it was 
found that children miss more than % days of school a year (25-.30% 
of the scheduled school days) because of illnesses which may be 
related to riuilnutrttion, compared with an average of 10 days or less 
per year in the developed countries. 

These inefficiencies are first reflected in the performance of the 
school systems, and in dropout and repeater rates. According to 
Unesco statistics, the median dropout rate for the first level of educa- 
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tion is 58% in Group I countries, iigainst only 10% in Group V coun« 
tries. In manv countries; it takes more than 10 years to produce one 
graduate of the 5-6 year primary cycle, and about one-fourth of the 
education budget is spent on students who drop out in the first three 
grades, (See Table 7.) 

The performance of educational systems is also assessed in meas* 
urements of student achievement. Most research in this area concerns 
developed countries, The lEA survey studies student achievement, 
but it covers only four developing countries. It is important, however, 
to encourage local research in developing countries to measure stu- 
dent achievement in relation to a range of socioeconomic goals and 
condition.^. 
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Inadequate structures create other problems of efficiency. The 
education structure Is often dominated by a formal system which is 
both chronologically-graded and age-specific, Because of the hier* 
arehical structure, formal education operates with rigid entrance and 
exit levels. Those who fail to enter at the specific levels may forever 
lose educational opportunities; those who do not leave with proper 
certificates at the exit levels are considered failures. 

(b) Policies 

The first step towards improved efficiency would be to make more 
specific the educational and training objectives and the performance 
standards of formal as well as nonformal learning systems. What is 
the minimum level of reading comprehension or numeracy skill 
needed to fill a specific role in rural development? What are the 
bases—educational, social, psychological—which should determine 
what percentage of students, if any, should repeat a grade? What 
kinds of behavior should schools elicit in a developing society? 
Encouraging countries to provide answers to these types of questions 
would improve their prospects for achieving greater efficiency In 
education. 

The second step is to identify the factors most likely to affect 
efficiency. What are the major factors responsible for high dropout 
and repealer rates? Are they school factors, such as the system of 
promotion, the distance to school, social tensions, the language of 
teaching, antiquated examination or testing systems, or a stultifying 
approach to teaching? Or are other factors more important, such as 
poor health, inability to pay fees or other expenses, or the need to 
work? It is essential for administrators to assess the causes of ineffi- 
ciency in the particular social and educational environments of their 
countries and to design cost-effective measures to cope with them. 

The level of training and remuneration of teachers may have 
important educational and financial implications. Overqualified 
teachers may not necessarily assure a better quality of education. 
Shorter periods of teacher training, supported by in-service training, 
could lead to significant savings, as could larger class sizes at the 
middle levels. Class si/ies at those levels are generally not large now, 
and though an increase of 10-15% would not lower the quality of 
education, the savings achieved could be used either to reduce cur- 
rent costs by some 8-10% or to pfovide funds for activities known to 
improve learning. The type of teacher training institution also affects 
efficiency. In some cases, the smaller and locally based primary 
teacher training colleges can be more effective than large urban- 
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bused schools in assuring a better deployment of teiichers and an 
adaptation of the training to local conditioQs. 

There are other measures which can save money or which can be 
implemented without increasing overall costs. Adapting the school 
calendar to the calendar oi local economic activities may improve 
attendance. Flexible promotion methods, combined with mulligrade 
teaching, could lead to more effective use of teaching resources. 
Teaching in national languages would improve learning rales and 
student attitudes to schooling. 

Manv measures, however, would have important cost implications. 
It is estimated, in a typical case, that the improvements educators 
traditionally recommend — smaller class sizes, better learning aids and 
more highly trained teachers— would increase annual recurrent costs 
by 7^>%. To counter this effect, for example, teachers could learn to 
()repare. by themselves or with the help of students, some of the 
reaching materials and apparatus. Essential but costly manufactured 
equipment may be kept in central facilities or mobik? units which 
serve a number of schools. 

Programs involving the use of such mass media as educational 
radio and television should be designed on the basis of careful analy- 
sis of costs and the capacity for the production of educational material. 
Emphasis should be placed on logistical problems, such as the distribu* 
tion and maintenance of receivers, spare parts and other materials. 
The unit cost of radio or televised instruction can be very high for 
small numbers of students but declines sharply as the numbers in- 
crease. In the Ivory Coast's television project, for example^ the esti* 
mated annual recurrent cost per student was $115 for 21,()00 students 
and $6 for 700.000 students. It should also be remembered that where 
technical problems or costs make television prohibitive, radio may 
be a useful and cheaper substitute. 

Preparing teachers to perform a new role in a changing educa- 
tional technology is of crucial importance. Teachers are now expected 
to accept educational broadcasting not merely as a substitute for the 
blackboard, but as a vehicle to introduce improved curricula and new 
subiect matter into the classroom. The best way to secure the co- 
operation of teachers is to involve them with the work of the broad- 
casting teacher in all phases of the program. Such cooperation will 
help secure a better product as well. 

Better nutrition may be an important factor in increasing the return 
on educational investment. Feeding programs and others directed 
to improving the performance of those already in school— as well as 
programs aimed at pregnant mothers and younger children— may 
have a high rate of return. Nutrition influences the quality of educa- 
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(ton, anti education tan influence the quality of nutrition. Primary 
schools, teacher training colleges, agricultural training institutions, 
adult literacv programs and mass media can all provide nutritional 
education in their regular curricula. 

There are. finally, vvavs to vary the structure of education systems 
so as to maximize both efficiency and educational opportunities, By 
varying the length and number of cycles in the formal system (and 
consecjuentlv the number of exit points), and by varying the pro- 
gression rate from one cycle to the next, it is possible not only to 
broaden the base or enrollment, but also to respond more readily to 
the changing needs and possibilities in the system as a whole. To the 
traditional six years of primary, followed by three years of lower and 
three of upper secondary i(>3-J), a number of modifications can be 
made .e.g., 4-4-4 or 4-2-2-4). Each will serve different needs for 
schooling and initially larger percentages of the entering age group. 

Structural variations may also be combined with foatterns of school 
location to achieve a better distribution of education. In a 4-2-3-3 
structure, the intermediate vears™or part of them— may be provided 
in smaller, localized, satellite schools which feed into a larger school 
for the upper cycle, thus minimizing the need for boarding accom- 
modations, This structure is now being introduced in Peru. 

Close articulation between formal, nonformal and even informal 
systems can help to distribute the education workload more 
efficiently. It may be advantageous, for example, to upgrade the tra- 
ditional (informali systems of child care and preschool education by 
(nonformal) aduU programs, thus avoiding expensive, formal, kinder- 
garten instruction. 

Once programs of basic education have been established, the 
critical task for many countries is the elaboration of follow-up voca- 
tional training in both rural and urban areas. This may take many 
forms — on or off the job— short courses at vocational or rural training 
centers, apprenticeship, youth groups, extension work, cooperatives^ 
mass communication media and mobile training units. They may 
directly follow the completion of basic education or they may take 
place at intervals later. These nonformal "delivery systems" may prove 
to be more cost effective than the replication of formal education and 
training institutions at the lower and upper secondary lev^jls. 

Efficiency has so far been discussed in terms of structures and 
resources tor educational institutions. Efficiency can also be discussed 
when choosing between alternative educational technologies, espe* 
cially for vocational education and training. Attention has been 
focused on the ctMTiparison of vocational and technical schools with 
production^relafed or on-the-job training programs. Recent debates 
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on "the vocational school fallacy" tend to create a bias in favor of 
on-the-job training programs, particularly for those with middle- 
and lower-level skills. This conclusion has not been substantiated by 
a Bank research project on the "Cost Effectiveness of Alternative 
Learning Technologies in Industrial Training",* which finds no evi- 
dence to support the claims for a clear-cut superiority of one tech- 
nology over the other. Factors such as the "skill" category, the size 
of the target grdup, the teaching methods, and particularly the cost 
of equipment used for training, determine the efficiency and econ- 
omy of the particular technology. 

Improving Management and Planning Capacity 

(A) Major Issues 

As enrollments, educational personnel, schools, and expenditures 
continue to increase, the management of education becomes a task of 
formidable magnitude and complexity. Experience reveals that edu- 
cational planning, as understood only a decade ago, is inadequate, 
and that new approaches need to be developed. In most other re- 
spects—administrative structure, policy formation, operational pro- 
cedures, research, information systems and evaluation—the elements 
of modern management are not yet available. 

A major challenge faced by developing countries is to find better 
ways to channel private demand for education into socially beneficial 
areas. Countries must not only eliminate distortions between supply 
and demand, but also make educational systems more responsive to 
new development policies. It is evident that changes in the pattern of 
demand would require interventions not only in the education sys- 
tems (structural and institutional reforms and changes in educational 
content and technology, etc.) but in other areas as well, such as the 
labor market. In orienting educational policy making toward social 
and economic utility, a comprehensive policy is needed to cover 
areas generally beyond the scope of conventional practices. Policy 
makers in education are usually not equipped to view their field In 
this broader context, especially in its interactions with employment 
and finance. 

The structure of administration is another source of difficulty for 
the design and effective implementation of comprehensive educa- 
tional policies. Educational responsibilities are often dispersed. Min- 
istries of education, labor, agriculture, health, etc., control most 
educational training institutions. Their activities are seldom properly 
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coorclinaled. The lack of effective coordination at the local level 
causes further complications. Various agencies are directly linked to 
their respective ministries in the capital without being connected 
with other local units. A serious shortage of qualified middle-level 
managers in education hampers coordination within the administra- 
tion. Poor communications with the public also create additional 
difficulties ingenerattngpopular support for new educational policies, 
One fundamental issue in the effective management of education 
is political. The inability of political decision makers and education 
managers to communicate with each other is frequently a cause of 
failure in the implementation of educational policies and plans. It is 
important for both groups to have a clear idea of the objectives that 
education is expected to fulfill. Confusion about objectives or lack 
of consensus among educators and politicians have often been a 
major reason for failure. No planning method, however sophisticated, 
can substitute for a clear understanding of objectives, Planners must, 
however, take into account the political context within which educa- 
tional policies have to be formulated. Political pressures generated 
by popular demand for certain types of education sometimes leave 
little scope for governments to consider other options. Designing 
politicallv feasible alternatives and preparing technical solutions 
which avoid political tensions are formidable challenges for educa- 
tional planners, 

(b) Policies 

(i) /N/ew Appro^che^ to Planning: Two approaches to educational 
planning have customarily claimed attention — the rate of return 
approach and the manpower approach, The wide use of rate of return 
analysis in other sectors makes its use appealing in education since, 
theoretically, it could thus establish a basis for comparing and estab- 
lishing intersectoral, as well as intrasectoral, priorities. Despite con- 
siderable efforts to develop rate of return analyses as an operational 
tool in education, it has so far been impossible to resolve many of 
the methodological and practical difficulties, either for sector or 
project analysis.^ Estimates of manpower requirements have been 
more widely used although this method suffers from many of the 
same limitations. They include, notably, the limited reliability of its 
demand estimates given the long lead time required to produce the 
supply, the scarcity of knowledge about the ability to substitute skills 
and. more generally, about the behavior of the labor market. 
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The devel()[)intvits in biisic and nonformal education foreseen in 
the next decade or so will raise further problems in the use of both 
of these techniques. Both methods are exclusively quantitative and 
are dependent upon data relevant to the modern sector, such as 
growth rates oi GNP, wages, productivity, visible employment rales, 
occupations, and formal education costs. Though they can suggest 
how much lof the same tvt)e of) education is needed, they say 
nothing — as presently practiced—about who is to receive it. These 
methods, therefore, bypass the key questions of equaliifing educa- 
tional opportunities and participation, especially for people in the 
traditional sec tors. 

Despite these limitations, manpower planning can yield meaning- 
ful results in some specific areas. Occupational categories related to 
science and technology (and, more generally, all the skills for which 
no substitutes aa^ readily available) can be subject to conventional 
methods of manpower analysis. A new and emerging economic 
activity for which no labor market yet exists could also be planned 
vMth the help of manpower considerations. A broader approach to 
planning is needed, however, to include analysis of both the demand 
and supply of trained manpower and of the socioeconomic environ- 
ment within which the adjustment process between them takes place. 

Though it has yet to be elaborated fully in practical terms, "cohort 
analysis" may become a useful tool for planning in the present con- 
text. While the unit of observation in conventional educational plan- 
ning is the proportion of the population enrolled in and processed 
by the education system (the enrollment pyramid), cohort analysis 
is based on the idea of following the major steps in the life cycle of 
the total age group. This involves those who enter the system as well 
as those who are excluded. The steps include enrollment and promo- 
tion within the education-training systems, both formal and non- 
formal and the absorption into the labor market (employment-unem- 
ployment, occupation, income, etc) of all the groups, whether 
graduates or dropouts, leaving the system, This approach to planning 
provides a convenient way of viewing formal and nonformal educa- 
tion as a "tingle learning system, and of analysing its relationships 
with the labor market. It also embraces a longer time span than the 
age period of formal education, and is thus In line with the concept 
of "lifelong education." 

Cohort analysis requires a broad information base covering not 
only the school population, but the educational and employment 
status of the whole age group, In some cases such information can 
be obtained through special tabulations of available census data, 
school statistics and other survey results. But a fully fledged use of this 
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approach may require the collection of new information, partict arly 
in the area relating jobs to educational backyrouncl. Tracer studies 
have been introduced in about ten education projects supported by 
the World Bank. A recent study in Thailand showed that while the 
vocatfonal schtjol graduates were readily employed and had no 
serious emplovment problems, an increasing percentage of them 
were entering higher institutions, and were taking subjects for which 
their vocational studies were less well suited. Tracer studies permit, 
therefore, a following of educational vocational careers of identi- 
fiable-age cohorts and of the impact on these of specific educational 
measures. It would, therefore, be useful to incorporate tracer systems 
into maior educational programs. 

More disaggregated analysis (by regions, economic sectors and 
social groups) is another essential feature of educational planning. 
Modern and traditional sectors cannot be grouped together in terms 
of their educational training requirements. Some specific social or 
occupational categories may need to be treated separately. Where, 
for e.xample, it is government policy to improve the condition of a 
hitherto underprivileged group, or where the government wishes to 
test the impact of a new^,,policy on different sectors of society, the 
disaggregated approach will have to be u.sed. 

lii) fc/ucaf/ona/ Ri-iorm: The implementation of new educational 
policies depencIs Kirgeln'n substantial changes 
and structure of education svstems. This implies that not only must 
existing institutions be changed, but that new ones must be created 
and developed as well. Political determination and effective manage- 
ment are essential for designing, initiating and implementing edu- 
cational reforms. A critical question in considering reforms is the 
scope and pace of change on the basis of a realistic assessment of the 
country's readiness. Awareness by the public of the need for change 
is the starting point for the development of a climate conducive to 
reform. 

(iii) ff/ucat/ona/ Hncinct;: Educational finance raises questions of 
management jffecting most aspects of educational policy, References 
have alreadv been ,made to the implications of finance in such edu- 
cational areas as supply, demand and equity. It would now be useful 
to present a more general picture of the role of finance as a policy 
tool for education. 

An important fun:,tion of the system of finance is to provide a 
regular flow of funds into the educational system to meet its current 
needs as well as its planned expansion. The critical issue is how to 
deal with the increasing burden of education on public finance, A 
number of ways can be suggested to broaden the sources of revenue 
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tor education beyond the limits of regular government budgets. They | 
include various methods by which those who receive an education i 
pay a greater share of its costs. Self-helfi is one way in which con- 
tributions may be elicited from whole communities. Earmarl<ing 
certain revenues or tax levies on the total wage bill of business firms ; 
is another example, though it has usually been linked with specific ; 
types of education such as industrial training or adult literacy. Student ; 
loan schemes are also intended to lighten the burden of the govern- : 
ment s education b.idget, although the available evidence suggests 
that the overall impact of student loans is rather limited. 

The mode of financing can affect demand for education. The cost ; 
of education (fees, other expenses and income forgone), relative 
to the incomes of various segments of the population, is one factor 
determining demand. Subsidies and fees adjusted for different types 
and levels of education could, therefore, play a role in controlling 
the level and structure of demand. In some cases, the demand forcer- 
tain types of education can be influenced by the use of nonmonetary 
contributions such as direct work schemes to encourage enrollments 
in vocational schools. Equity in education is also sensitive to alterna- 
tive modes of financing. 

Despite increasing knowledge about the relationships between 
education and finance, many financial measures need to be further 
devetoped and tested: The question, moreover, goes beyond the^ 
definition of specific policy measures or tools. These tools need to be 
related to each other to form a coherent education policy. A system 
of fees, if narrowly conceived, can, for example, defeat the principle 
of equal opportunity. There is, furthermore, the need for these meas- 
ures to be consistent not only with education policies, but with over- 
all finance policies as well. The earmarking of certain public revenues 
for education, while appealing to educators, may be an unsound 
fiscal practice. 

liv) Research and Devdopmvnt tor Education Policy: In managing 
education systems, decisions must be made about a broad range of 
questions frequently not covered by traditional education policies 
or by available information and analysis. This means that some criti- 
cal decisions will have to be made in uncertainty, without the benefit 
of past and current experience and, in many cases, without adequate 
research and information In this context, policy making and imple- 
mentation should be seen as a learning process conceived to improve 
one's knowledge about the behavior of education systems. Experi- 
mentation and feedback must be considered as regular components 
of major operations. Such an approach to policy making requires 
adequate research and development. Since research capability is lim- 
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ited and ditticult to develop, a "research strategy" must be designed 
to establish priorities in the development and utilization oi the re- 
sources or research. Policy-oriented research requires tamiliarity with 
local conditions. The development of local research capacity in less 
developed countries is, therefore, of high priority. 

The creation of machinery for regular evaluation is essential for the 
effective management of education, as it is the main channel through 
which research and development can be introduced into decision 
making. Evaluation also contributes to the better design of educa- 
tional schemes, by requiring a clear, operational formulation of their 
objectives. It plays an important role in the assessment of the results 
of various new measures, whether they are related to cost effective- 
ness, to internal efficiency and qualitative improvement, or to the 
contribution to development. Authorities on education have been 
increasingly aware of the need for independent machinery for form- 
ative evaluation which would be built into the educational system. 
Few countries, however, have so far established such regular mecha- 
nisms. A current Bank. research project is aimed to help meet this need. 



THE WORLD BANK'S EDUCATION 
LENDING POLICY AND PROGRAM 

. .Through its lending for education, the World Bank seeks to foster, 
in a variety of ways, developmental objectives tailored to the needs 
of its developing member countries. Under the circumstances that 
have been described—the great variety of conditions within devel- 
oping countries and the uniqueness of each country's development 
strategy—the Bank's policy for education must have a high degree of 
diversity in its application. No single formula or strategy can meet the 
needs of all the Bank's borrowers. An analysis of educational profiles 
of countries with different levels of income and stages of develop- 
ment shows, however, some patterns which can help the Bank adjust 
its response to the differing priority needs of countries. 

A basic premise is that the Bank's operations should reflect its 
overall policies. The Bank is deeply concerned with the problems and 
needs of low-income countries and with the promotion of develop- 
ment strategies designed to improve the well-being of the lower 40% 
of the population through increased productivity and employment 
and improved income distribution. The Bank's activities in lending 
for education increasingly reflect this concern. But while this is a new 
and dramatic feature of Bank policy, it should not obscure the fact 
that the World Bank will continue to assist countries which, although 
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having moved to higher levels of development, still require help. A 
flexible response, adjusted to the variety of conditions in all devel- 
oping countries, will govern the Bank's activities in education. 

.Vteeting the minimum learning needs of the uneducated masses 
to ensure that they can both contribute to and benefit from economic 
and social development is a major task for the poorest countries. The 
development of low-cost and functional, basic education programs, 
through the restructuring of primary education and/or other methods, 
should be emphasised in such countries. In many cases, a necessary 
complement would include the concentration on rural training for 
related target groups within the framework of broader rural develop- 
ment schemes. Conversely, the development of upper levels of formal 
education should be selectively and carefully planned, taking into 
account both the limited absorptive capacity for labor in the modern 
sector, and the need for local leadership and technical skills in both 
the public and private sectors. 

The development of secondary and post-secondary levels of educa- 
tion will take a more central place in the education strategies of the 
. middle- and higher-income countries, Where first-level education is 
already widely available, the development of skills to meet the needs 
of increasingly sophisticated economies will have priority. In deter- 
mining the rate of expansion of their education systems, as well as in 
defining their internal priorities and the choice of institutions and 
technologies, these countries will have major policy concerns of their 
own. Thev must strike a balance between the overall supply of and 
demand for educated manpower, matching the educational output 
with the particular needs of the economy and the efficient use of 
their resources. Middle- and higher-income countries must improve 
their planning capabilities (no less than the poorer countries), and 
thev must place emphasis on educational reforms as well. These 
countries will have to pay increasing attention to providing educa- 
tional opportunities for the urban and rural poor. 

Ditferences in the educational strategies of developing countries 
will be heightened by the differing effects on their economies and 
development prospects of the recent changes in the world economy. 
At one extreme, it is estimated that the per capita GNP of seven 
members of the Organi^jtion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
!()Pi:C) will increase by 8.4% per year during the period 1973-80. 
For such countries, financial constraints will be minor or non-existent, 
indeed, it is clear th.it they intend to expand education as fast as 
possible. At the other extreme, ten countries with an annual per 
capita GNP of less than $200 are estimated to have growth rates 
Hunng the same period of minus 0.4% . It is not yet clear whether such 
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countries, faced with worsening economic prospects, will be able to 
stick to their goals of expanding educational opportunities, or whether 
their educational priorities will change. Their reactions to worldwide 
economic changes need to be followed closely so that the Bank can 
develop ways and means to respond to their needs in a timely and 
adequate manner. 

These examples illustrate the differing considerations which must 
be brought to bear in framing lending programs for individual coun. 
tnes It would be useful, therefore, to view these new considerations 
against the background of the Bank's earlier and more recent experi- 
ence in this sector. 



Bank Policy and Activities: 1963-74 

By it had become clear to the World Bank that the lack of 
qualified manpower in developing countries was a serious obstacle to 
the successful implementation of many of its own projects in particu- 
lar and to the process of economic development in general. As a 
result, the belief grew that investment in education was not only 
consistent with the Bank's objectives, but would be a desirable addi- 
tion to its activities. In 1962, the first education project was presented 
to the Executive Directors. Later, in October 196.3, a memorandum 
from the President on "Proposed Bank.'IDA Policies in the Field of 
Education" was issued in which the basic statement of policy with 
respect to the tvpes of projects to be financed was set forth. 

The major point of the policy statement was that "the Bank and 
IDA should be prepared to consider financing a part of the capital 
requirements of priority education projects designed to produce, or 
to serve as a necessary step in producing, trained manpower of the 
kinds and in the numbers needed to forward economic development 
in the member country concerned. In applying this criterion, the Bank 
and IDA should concentrate their attention, at least at the present 
stage, on projects in the fields of (a) vocational and technical educa- 
tion and training at various levels, and (b) general secondary edu- 
cation. Other kinds of education projects would be considered only 
in exceptional cases." 

Adhering to this policy, the Bank concentrated on high priority 
projects (usually related to the modern sector) within a country's 
educational development plan. Emphasis was placed on the training 
of critically needed types of manpower insofar as those needs had 
been identified. 

With increased knowledge and experience, the Bank's approach to 
education widened in the late 1960'5. In a Memorandum for the 
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Executive Directors in luly 1970, the President reaffirmed the first 
sentence of his 196? statement quoted above, but added: "In apply* 
ing this criterion in future, we should broaden the scope of projects 
considered and we should determine priorities and select projects on 
the basis of a thorough examination of the education systems as a 
whole rather than by a priori designated areas of eligibility which may 
not relate to the particular country. We should continue to emphasize 
projects which, like vocational training, produce trained manpower 
directly but we should also consider for financing other types of proj- 
ects . . . which should have important long-term significance for eco- 
nomic development." Such projects, the Memorandum added, would 
be 'designed to encourage changes which improve the relevance, 
efiiciency or economy of education systems." 

,\s a consequence, the scope of the Bank's education operations 
increased to cover not only "hardware" projects in restricted sub- 
sectors, but a mixture of "hardware" and "software" projects. These 
projects were based on sector analysis and were aimed at achieving 
qualitative improvements, as well as meeting crucial manpower 
needs. Bank lending was also increasingly marked by experimental 
approaches, incorporating such innovations as educational television, 
production of learning materials, support for curriculum development 
and educational planning and management, mobile training units, 
and the training of health personnel. 

These developments can be seen in the profile of the Bank's lend- 
ing in education presented in Table 8. 

The period covering the fiscal years 1963-71 was characterized by 
strong support for technical and vocational education (29%) and 
agricultural education and training (15%). Most lending (44%) went 
to general secondary education, largely in the form of comprehensive 
schools offering specialii?ed options of pre-vocational education at 
the upper level in agricultural, industrial and commercial subjects. 
Teacher training institutions absorbed about 12% of the lending. 
.Mthough a precise breakdown between rural and urban locations is 
not possible, urban groups preparing to work in the modern sector 
or act ds modernizing agents in the rural sector were given priority 
in most instances. Other than teacher training, little was done in 
support of primary education, and with a few notable exceptions, 
universities were not assisted. A few projects for adult training— 
which would nr^w be called nonformal education— were supported, 
but most Bank assistance went to the formal education system. Tech- 
fiicai assistance amounted to less than 5% of the volume of lending. 

A comparison of the lending during 1972-74 with the figures for 
l%.i-71 shows that a shift began in the pattern of Bank educational 
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financinfi. For example, the heavy concentration on the secondary 
level during the earlier period started to give Way to greater support 
for prinnary and basic education and tor the training of adults and 
youths. Technical assistance increased from less than 5% to over 7%. 
Moreover, the number of projects which included Bank-financed 
technical assistance rose from an average of 56% for the earlier 
period, to 90% in 1974. Relatively new items such as the production 
1 of learning materials, curriculum development and planning, which 
had only occasionally been assisted in the past, received more regular 
attention. They have more recently accounted for 5-10% of the funds. 
(See Annexes 2-5.) 

The shift observed during the 1972-74 period is further confirmed 
in the projected lending program for 1974-78. Primary and basic edu- 
cation iwhich includes the education of youths and adults) is expected 
to absorb about a quarter of the total lending for education. Though 
the share of secondary, and especially higher, levels of education will 
decline, it will still account for about 75% of the total. The implica- 
tions of the projected program for the Bank's objectives in lending 
for education will be analyzed later in this paper. 
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Objectives of Bank Lending for Education 

Tf.e Bank seeks to promote balanced educational development 
based ^n the following broad principles; 

(a) That there should be at least a minimum basic education for all 
as fully and as soon as available resources permit and the course of 
development requires. 

(b) That further education and training beyond the basic level 
should be provided selectively to improve quantitatively and qualita- 
tively the knowledge and skills necessary for the performance of 
economic, social and other developmental roles. 

(c) That a national system of education tJhould be viewed as a com- 
prehensive learning system embracing formal, nonformal and In- 
formal education and working with maximum possible internal and 
external efficiency. 

(d) That in the interest of both increased productivity and social 
equity, educational opportunities should be equalized as fully as 
possible. 

Some considerations of particular importance in the pursuit of 
these objectives follow. 

Dealing witii Basic/Primary Education 

The Bank 5 interest in basic education i** closely related to its efforts 
in promoting a broader approach to development. Basic education is 
conceived as a means by which the minimum learning needs of the 
. — masses will be met so as to ensure effective participation in the devel- 
opment process by all. Basic education can thus be instrumental in 
increasing the productivity as well as improving the opportunities of 
underprivileged groups. 

It is expected that most countries, particularly those with already 
high primary enrollment ratios, will meet the needs for mass educa- 
tion through an expansion of the formal primary system. For those 
countries, the Bank will give particular attention to curriculum and 
other reforms which take account of the needs of. the many who will 
not continue beyond the primary cycle. 

The Bank will encourage those countries having the lowest primary 
. enrollment raiios and working under severe financial constraints to 
review and revise their education structures to meet the need for 
low-cost, minimum, mass education. 

In all cases, the Bank will assist in the development of a wide 
variety of education and training for adolescents and adults, either as 
foltow-up programs for those who have had primary education, or, 
in the more extreme cases, as a substitute for non-existent primary 
schools. 



The Bank will encourage the integration of basic education vviih 
other rural and urban development programs, Education programs 
may be asked to serve different target groups whose development 
needs will be met through a combination of assistance programs. In 
Bank projects, the integration can take place by including education 
and training in comprehensive rural development or urban settlement 
projects. The education and training should, however, always be 
viewed as a part or a total education delivery system. 

The Bank must guard against the serious danger of creating proto- 
tvpes (multipurpose institutions serving whole communities, rural 
training centers) which are too elaborate and expensive to be rep- 
licable on the desired scafe. The central purpose of basic education 
programs is to mt'»et the minimum learning needs of the many within 
the limits of available resources. Standards for and costs of at least the 
first generation of institutional models should be consistent with 
this purpose. 

Other important elements mentioned in the second part of this 
paper which contribute to a broader dissemination of basic and 
primary education, and to which the Bank will give particular atten- 
tion, will be: (a^ language planning and development for the greater 
use of mother language(s); (bi the use of electronic media and the 
production of learning materiaU for both formal and nonformal basic 
education; (c) improvement oi the capabilities of local managers 
through appropriate administiative reorgani;jation and/or training; 
such rrorgani/^ation and training will often be needed for other sec- 
tors of rural development and might be assisted more effectively for 
all sectors together; id) an essential corollar^ of (c) is the localising 
of procurement and support through local taxation and other con- 
tributions, self-help construction schemes and the multiple use of 
qualified local people. 

In Table tt we have noted an increase from 11% in 1972-74 to 27% 
for 1974-78 in the estimated share of the Bank's education lending 
devoted to primary and basic education. Based on current estimates, 
the volume o*^ lending for primary and basic education in 1974-78 
would equal about $280 million in constant prices. To this figure 
should be added an estimated $90 million for education components 
included in rural development and "sites and services" projects. Total 
lending for primary and basic education may, therefore; reach the 
$350-41)0 million level. Though this amount should be manageable, 
it will challenge the capabilities of both the Bank and its borrowers, 
given the still highly experimental "state of the art/' 

The rtiost important contribution the Bank could make during the 
next four years would be to use the period to "tool up" for a 
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substantially greater attack on worldwide educational needs after 
197a. This "toolins up" would embrace not only refinements of 
project criteria, planning, staffing and acquisition of experience within 
the Bank; it would also include a manv-sided effort within the devel- 
oping countries themselves to increase their capabilities and prepare 
for a major thrust to be launched in the later •|970's. It would include 
(a) operational research into demographic, social geographical and 
economic conditions related to basic education; (b) development, 
work in curricula, teacher training, institutional models, project de*- 
sign, physical facilities and the use of mass media; (c) planning, policy 
formation, legislation and budgeting by governments; (d) adminis- 
trative reorgani^fation and management training necessary to achieve 
the decentralized, yet coordinated, execution required by a major 
program; and (e) systematic monitoring and evaluation of ongoing 
operations. 

The effort envisaged here should not be limited to the Bank and 
Its borrowers alone. If the obstacles of mass illiteracy and ignorance 
are to be lifted from the path of development; the task will demand 
a common effort by interested educational assistance agencies, almost 
all of which are already giving the highest priority to meeting the need 
for basic education. Preliminary steps to form channels for coopera- 
tive action are now being taken. These channels can prove to be a 
potential vehicle for mounting a massive attack upon this most formi- 
dable problem of educational development. They can also provide an 
opportunity for the Bank to help crystallize sentiment for action 
among agencies and member countries. 

The Development of Skills 

There will continue to be a shortage of middle- and high-level 
manpower in specific areas in many developing countries. The Bank 
will, therefore, continue to support the development of skills to meet 
the needs of vocational and professional manpower in the urban and 
rural sectors. The Bank will utilize the experience it has gained in 
previous lending for. the development of skills, and a major part of 
Bank funds for educational development will continue to flow into 
this sector up to I97». The financing will cover secondary and post- 
secondary institutions, training centers and university institutions in 
agriculture, industry, science, commerce, management, pedagogy, 
heatfh and other education and training sectors. The assistance will 
continue to include reconstruction of buildings, the purchase of 
equipment, development of curricula, the production and use of 
learning materials (including textbooks), and staff training. Technical 
assistance, utilizing local experts where possible, will be included. 
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The Bank has financed general secondary education, including 
comprehensive education projects, in the past. It will continue to do 
so to the extent that. ft supports the development of skills and the 
programs mentioned above. Comprehensive schools may often meet 
education needs in societies at a fairly advanced stage of develop- 
ment. They are, however, relativelv costly, and the experience of Bank- 
assisted comprehensive schools indicates that the concept might be 
less relevant in poor countries with low school enrollments. It might 
sometimes be preferable to replace comprehensive education by a 
combination of general education and short, accelerated training 
courses. 

The Bank will continue to use manpower analysis in assessing edu- 
catipnal and training needs; it will, however, broaden the scope and 
perspective of such analysis to cover those categories (of skills and 
population, for instance) not covered by conventional manpower 
techniques. In this analysis, the Bank will continue to take account of 
the tendency of manv education systems to generate surpluses of 
educated manpower and. as a result, will point out the need for 
explicit government policies on rationing and pricing secondary and 
post-secondary education. Wherever possible, tracer studies will be 
included in education projects. 

The Bank will develop and apply new techniques for cost effective- 
ness analyses in the choice of alternative forms of vocational training. 
These techniques will be applied particularly in assessing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of in-plant training institutions, as against 
the development of formal vocational schools. 

The Bank will continue to finance training components in projects 
in agriculture, tourism, transportation, public utilities and other sec- 
tors at the post-basic level of education. Though there is no clear line 
between such project-related training provided as part of a system 
development, there are some criteria which can help to determine 
how to deal with a need for training which has been generated by 
project financing, Among such criteria are the urgency of the need, 
the degree of specificity of the skills and the length of the training 
period. As a general rule, training components attached to projects 
will result in more experience than if training were conducted as part 
of a regular education program. Its execution will require more Bank 
attention and manpower. 

Efficiency 

The Bank will continue to encourage efforts to increase cost<on- 
sciousness in the management of education and support the devel- 
opment of cost-effective education programs and projects. Methods 



of learning whicii can save money will also be supported. The Bank 
will, therefore, a^ .ist in developing managerial abilities in education, i 



and will provide technical assistance to develop local participation in 
educational activities in both rural areas and urban settlements. 

The Bank will actively promote the best combination of high edu- 
cational achievement and low costs in three specific ways: 

(i) Encourage the application of substantial research findings which | 
indicate that class sizes may be increased without a loss in student | 
learning performance. i 

(ii) Encourage and finance the local design, production and dis- 
tribution of learning equipment and textbooks. : 

(Hi) Encourage the hiring of teachers with experience in fields other I 
than education. 

The Bank will back, through a systematic use of built-in evaluation 
systems in education projects, further efforts to identify and eliminate 
the main causes of high attrition and repetition rates. These evalu- 
ation systems can lead to improved curricula and selection, and better 
teaching and learning methods. 

Wherever possible, the Bank will attempt to improve the nutrition 
of prenatal, infant and school-age children, believing as it does that 
proper nutrition is a crucial factor in the development of human 
resources. Such attempts can include improved nutritional education 
in teacher training colleges, in adult education programs and in the 
curricula of primary and secondary schools. This approach may be 
combine^d with feeding programs in schools. 

The Bank will continue to emphasii^e the financial criteria of edu* 
cation projects and development strategies including: 

(a) A sound balance of expenditure between components within 
the education system and between the education sector and other 
sectors of development. 

(b) The implications of recurrent costs in both plans and projects/ 
and the replicability of experimental activities. 

Education and Equity 

A final objective of Bank lending for education, as for other sectors, 
is the improvement of equity, the redressing. of imbalances in educa- 
tional and training opportunities among different geographical, 
ethnic, social, sex, income and age groups. Providing equality of 
opportunity is not a program which can be financed in Itself; It is, 
rather, a major criterion which should suffuse all Bank operations. 

In its analysis of education systems and policies, the Bank will want 
to know where the funds really go, who benefits most and hdw 
the financial burden is distributed. In some cases, special surveys 
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may be needed to find the answers. The Bank will assist in such sur* 
veys and, based on their findings, will help design programs to im- 
prove the distribution of educational services. This help may be 
forthcoming even if the program is to be financed by others. One 
such .study — in Colombia—has recently been published by the Bank^' 
others will follow. 

In project identification and design, the Bank will seek to assess 
the degree to which education programs contribute to a rational 
policy balancing equity and other educational objectives such as 
efficiency and the development of skills. More specifically, the Bank 
will develop a guidance and monitoring system to determine the 
beneficiaries of education projects. 

Sank Lending Programs and Possibilities 

Having outlined the major objectives for the Bank's education 
lending and having defined the position the Bank would normally 
take on specific questions, three crucial sets of questions concerning 
the viability of these proposals arise: 

(a) Will developing countries be willing to accept the general and 
specific policies suggested in this paper? What might the Bank do to 
encourage their receptiveness? 

(b) What are the risks inherent in these policies? Will countries 
have sufficient managerial capabilities to carry them out? 

(c) Are the Bank's own current policies, procedures and lending 
programs in harmony with the directions and proposals put forth in 
this paper? 

Overall; experience suggests that the innate caution and conserva- 
tism of educational establishments will continue and that relatively 
few countries will undertake the radical changes which many external 
observers consider necessary. At the same time, there is a growing 
recognition that significant changes are needed and a willingness to 
consider, selectively, specific proposals for reform. A small but grow- 
ing number of countries have begun to look objectively at their total 
educational systems in terms of both internal and external efficiency. 
Some factors which may encourage the growth of this highly useful 
practice of self-examination are suggested here. 

Awareness of financial constraints may be a powerful inducement 
to considering alternative modes of education. For example^ three 
countries— Ethiopia, Tani^ahia and Peru— which have faced their edu- 
cational problems resolutely and with imagination were all previously 

^htihukK Itwn Pif}ftif. Public Expehdlturt^s on Ediicalion tind Incomi* DistflbuHott In 
Colombiti. Wntkl B.wk s'^j// OcCiWntwl NpK'ts, No. /», (iitfttmore jm/ London- tht* lohna 
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confronted by serious financial problem^, Their examples may en^ 
courage a critical and objective review of existing systems by many of 
the poorest countries in the wake of the unfavorable effects of recent 
economic changes. For the more favored countries where growth 
prospects have substantially improved; there may be less inclination 
to experiment or question conventional practices. The need to plan 
for rapid expansion should, however, compel a searching review of 
existing conditions. 

Change will normally begin through a comprehensive study of the 
sector as a whole which assesses broadly the degree to which the 
country's total learning system responds to its developmental objec- 
tives and needs. Such an assessment must perforce include a fresh 
look at accepted developmental objectives and an updating of the 
estimates of those needs. 

These comprehensive sector studies must be undertaken at the 
initiative or, and carried out by, the country itself if the best results 
are to be achieved. Technical assistance and guidance may also be 
needed from the Bank; Unesco or some other source. The Bank has 
provided financial help for one such study, in Ethiopia, and has also 
assisted or cooperated in the formulation of such studies in Sierra 
Leone; Indonesia and the Philippines. It is financing a number of 
subsector r«tudies, including a review of basic education in Mali and 
the role of the Koranic schools in Mauritania. During the next four 
years, we might expect that from eight to 12 countries might initiate 
comprehensive sector studies with the Bank's financial help. In addi- 
tion, one can expect the Bank to help in preparing an indeterminate 
number of more specialized studies. 

A second way of encouraging innovative attitudes is through tech- 
nical assistance in the identification and design of projects as pro- 
vided by the Bank's Cooperative Programs with Unesco and the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO). Under these Cooperative 
Program agreements; signed in 1964 with Unesco and FAO, the Bank 
assumes 75% of the costs of a team of specialists in each agency 
which works exclusively on missions and studies involved in Bank 
lending. The teams may also complement Bank missions at any stage 
of the project cycle process; and they may call upon Unesco and FAO 
staff members outside the Cooperative Programs. As a result, the 
Cooperative Programs assure the Bank of the special experience of 
the two U.N. agencies. 

Responding to the second question, it must be acknowledged that 
the risks inherent in embarking on highly innovative poHcies are 
substantial. In the face of the uncertainties involved, venturing into 
the relatively uncharted regions of educational development for rural 
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dwellers ,incl the poor will seem to many, including the politically 
dccounttible leaders of developing countries, to be a risky business 
indeed. But since the effects of continuing to neglect these needs 
would certainly be more costly, it is clearly preferable to pursue a 
prudent, but active, course while seeking to identify and minimize the 
risks involved, 

It has been pointed out frequently in this paper and elsewhere 
that the major problem of development is management, and espe- 
cially local management. Many have called for organizational reform, 
and, in all cases, for intensive training programs of all kinds. That 
continues to be a major recommendation. 

Thirdiv, it has been asked if the Bank itself is in a good position to 
help implement the proposals of this paper. The proposed lending 
program for 1974-78 allocated $1,075 million in constant prices for 
Bank'IDA lending tq the education sector, compared with actual 
lending for the period 1969-73 of $947 million. The 1974-78 figure 
amounts to an increase of about 14%. During the 1974-78 period, 80 
projects will be undertaken, compared with 66 projects in 1969-73. 
This amounts to an increase of 21%. In addition, nearly $350 million 
for educational and training components is expected to be included 
in lending for other sectors, This moderate increase is justified, given 
the rapid expansion of education lending during the previous five 
years (by nearly four times), the need for additional staff for project- 
related training and, above all, the experimental nature of some of the 
new empha;ies indicated in the lending profile (Table 8). This program 
would permit the necessary "tooling up" for substantial expansion 
beginning in about 1978. 

In aggregate terms, the distribution of lending as shown in Table 8 
does reflect the policy directions suggested here. This contention Is 
generally supported by the content of projects approved for Bank/IDA 
assistance during fiscal 1974. In the future, however, a substantial 
increase (to about 27% of the total) in lending for primary and basic 
educat'on, and a proportional decrease for intermediate and higher 
education, is projected. Lending for general education, including 
comprehensive schools, will decline, and support for technical educa- 
tion and teacher training will remain at approximately the same levels. 
Large increases for education for rural populations (agricultural plus 
a substantial pars of primary and basic) are expected; support for the 
training of health personnel is expected to rise sharply, too. The esti- 
mated increase in technical assistance from 7% to 9% (it may, in fact, 
go higher) is also significant. 

The Bank is making every effort to ensure that an equitabledistribu- 
tion of lending by income levels— both inter-country and intra-coun- 
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try— will occur. In drawing up these lending programs, however, the 
Bank must take account ot those factors which tend to limit its ability 
to act in this regard: differences in a country's absorptive capacity 
tor loans, educational technology, economic sophistication and levels 
of skills required, not to mention the greater availability of funds for 
Bank loans than for IDA credits. 

Finally; in projects for basic education where capital expenditure 
is to be minimized and physical facilities are simple and locations 
widely scattered, international competitive bidding generally will not 
be c\ppropriate. Greater resort to construction by negotiated con- 
tracts, force accounts or some form of self-help involving contribu* 
tions of labor and materials from the community will be needed. In 
this connection, if building costs are truly to be low enough to be 
replicable and if local capabilities are to be brought into play, the 
Bank and its borrowers might reconsider what is a "proper" building 
for the Bank to finance. Instead of designing a structure to last 30 or 
40 years, there might be many advantages, including those of cost, 
in designing first generation models which would last for shorter 
periods. 

In some other respects, although no new policy issues appear to be 
involved, implementation of the policies and programs proposed 
here will require greater use by the Bank of flexible procedures for 
financing and procurement, Although those procedures already exist, 
they have not been fully utilised in the education sector. The Pearson 
Commission recommended in 1969, with agreement in principle by 
the Bank, that "greater resources for research and experimentation 
with new techniques" should be provided by World Bank lending. 
This was further defined as . . loans to finance: (1) research and 
experimentation with new curricula, methods, structures, materials^ 
and plant.design; and (2) the establishment and partial operation of 
new institutions based on the results." Since then, through its own 
allocations of money for research, and through loans and credits, the 
Bank has given increasing support to research and studies leading to 
improved techniques. But the effort can be greatly expanded. In 
particular, in order to give momentum to experimentation, the Bank 
can lend an appropriate part of the total costs of an experiment — 
both capital and operational—over a stated period of time. This 
policy should apply in all parts of the educational sector, although in 
the immediate future it will perhaps be most widely used in basic 
education, where project models, criteria and standards are stilt being 
developed. 

In view of the crucial role of the teacher in bringing about educa- 
tional change for in failing to do so), the capital and operational costs 
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ot the training of teachers and administrators—the human infra- 
structure ot" education systems— should be financed by the Bank and 
IDA, as was done in an Indonesian project for which an IDA credit 
of $13.5 million was extended in June 1973. 

Conclusion 

The Bank's lending operations in any sector are part of a continuing 
relationship which is rooted in agreement with its member country 
upon an overall development strategy and upon individual sector 
strategies such as education. Such strategies take their direction from 
the country's own definition of its developmental objectives and 
aspirations. 

A recognition of the sovereign prerogative and the practical neces- 
sity for a country to determine its own affairs does not, however, pre- 
clude the possibility of a useful and constructive dialogue between it 
and the Bank. If there is no substitute for the borrower's own judg- 
ments regarding political and social issues, it may also be true that 
from its experience in development financing and its broad awareness 
of technical alternatives and their outcome in other countries, the 
Bank may help to illuminate the choices a country faces and help it 
to make better decisions. The Bank hopes to maintain such a dialogue, 
beginning with policy and strategy definitions and leading on through 
its lending operations to the implementation of projects and, ulti- 
mately, their evaluation. Through this dialogue, it is hoped there may 
emerge for each country a unity of purpose and plan between it and 
the Bank. 
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on()6S 



Aflfltx 1 

Cstimattfl Total Cnrellmfnt by Uvel of Education 

(In millions) 



tsso 



I960 



196S 



1970 



Developed countries 
Developing countries 
Africa 
Asia(» 

Latin America 
Worldi" 

Developed countries 
Developing countries 
Africa 
Asia<» 

Latin America 
World<" 

Developed countries 
Developing countries 
Africa 
Aslao 

Latin America 
World' " 



112.4 
&t.7 
8.S 
53.3 
1S.3 
177.1 

30.5 
7.S 
0.7 

12.7 
1.7 

38.0 

5.4 
0.9 
0.1 
1.1 

0.3 
6.3 



First Level 

124.5 129.7 

118.9 159.6 

18.9 25.9 

87.7 113.9 

26.9 34.7 

243.4 299.3 



Second Level 



50.7 
18.2 

2.1 
21.3 

3.9 
68.9 

9.1 
2.1 
0.2 
4.0 

0.6 
11.2 



Third Level 



64.5 
29.3 

3.6 
30.7 

6.7 
93.8 

14.3 
3.7 
0.3 
5.0 
0.9 
18.0 



141.8 
201.4 

32.4 
138.8 

43.3 
343.2 

70.8 
42.4 
5.1 
36.3 
10.3 
113.2 

20.S 
5.S 
0.4 
6.2 
1.5 

26.0 



>•) Not includiiiit tho PtotWi Republic ol China. Democratic Republic of Korea and Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
Source: Umto Stttlitlttl fiuttok, IIJ2. 



Analyaia of World Bank/IDA Education Undlng* 
PY1963«74 



Anntx 2 



fYl963-71 
USS million % 



US$ million % 



A. By levals 

Primary and basic 

Intermediate 

Higher 

B. By cur^jfulfi 

Genera) and^dprnprehensive 

Technical 

Agricultural 

Teaftihef training 

HualCft 

C. By outlay 

Construction 
Equipment and furniture 
. Technical assistance 



22.48 
309.6S 

99.32 
431.45 

190.77 
126.48 
63.03 
51.17 



5 

72 

100 

44 

29 
15 
12 



431.45 lOO 



262.17 
148.16 
21.12 
431.45 



61 
34 

J. 
100 



69.00 
301.08 
2G7.17 
627.25 

269.72 
150.54 
106.63 
87.81 
.12.55 

627.25 

307.35 
275.99 
43.91 
627.25 



11 
48 
Jl 
100 

43 
24 
17 
14 

-i 

100 

49 
44 
7 

loo 
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student Places Provided or Improved through World Bank/lOA 
Education Projects, rY1963<'74 



Annex 3 



student places pro* 
vtded or tiuproveU 



General and 

comprehensive 
Technicai 
Agricultural 
Teacher training 

Total 



1963-71 



1972 74 



1963-74 



Nuinbei 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


553,000 


58 


458,000 


60 


1.011,000 


S9 


250,000 


27 


144,0GC 


19 


394,000 


23 


73,000 


8 


82.000 


11 


155,000 


9 


66,000 


J. 


81,000 


JO 


147,000 


J 


942,000 


100 


765,000 


100 


1,707,000 


100 



Annex 4 

World Bank/lOA Sducation Lending by Per Capita GNP of 
Borrowing Countries, FY1963<74 



Cpuiitfies by uer capit.i GNP 



fiscal 
Year 


up to 
}t20 


m 

250 


$251- 

750 


t75l- 

1.500 


Over 
$t,500 


Total 
Na. 


Total 
imount 


Average 

amouni 


1963 






-(Number of loans or credils)- 




~(US$ millions)- 






1 






I 


5.0 


5.0 


1964 




2 








3 


17.6 


5.9 


1965 




2 








3 


29.5 


9.8 


1966 




1 


1 


1 




4 


33.95 


8.5 


1967 




3 


2 






6 


51.8 


8.6 


1968 




1 


3 






S 


24.2 


4.8 


1969 


2 




7 


1 




10 


81.8 


8,2 


1970 




5 


3 


3 




11 


79.9 


7.3 


1971 


5 


2 


6 


1 




14 


107.9 


7.7 


1972 


2 


5 


4 


2 


1 


14 


180.4 


12.9 


1973 


7 


3 


6 


2 




18 


293.55 


16.3 


1974 


± 


J. 


J_ 


J. 


1 


10 


._153.1 


15.3 


Total 


22 


25 


39 


11 


2 


99 


1,058.7 





Average amount of loan or credit (US$ millions) 10.7 
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AnnM 8 



Fiscal 
year 



Country 



Main purpose 



(USt millions) 
Tot^l Amount of loan 
project or credit 
cost Bank IOA 


9,2 




s.o 


6.0 




4.6 


9.0 




4.5 


J7.0 




8.S 


tt.7 


6.0 




4.7 






30.0 




20,0 


3.8 
16.2 
tO.7 


2.7S 


11.0 
7.2 


21.7 






9,7 
19,8 




;.o 

13.0 


19.4 
21.0 
14.3 
7.0 


9,S 
6.0 


10.0 
6.3 


7.2 
8.0 
3.6 


4.8 
4.0 
1,8 




1S.4 




ss 


10.2 




S.l 


1S.2 
2.1 
18.8 


7.6 
9.4 


1.8 


12.6 
10.0 
36.2 


6.3 
2,9 
17.4 


2.9 


16.4 

7,2 


8.8 


SO 


26.8 




14.8 


8.4 


4.9 




14. U 

7.4 


5.3 


f A ft 

10.9 


4.$ 

3.0 


l.S 


3.0 


14.0 


tt.O 
7.0 




9,3 
13,0 


6.S 


6.1 


IS.O 
12.8 


9.0 


S.0 


24.0 


12.0 





1963 I. Tunisia 1 
t%4 2. Tanzania 1 

3. Pakistan i 

4. Pakistan 11 

1965 S, Phdippines 
6. Afghanistan 

h Nigeria 

1966 8. Chile I 

9. Morocco 

10. Ethiopia 
U. Pakistan III 

l%7 12. Kenya ) 

13. Tunisia II 

14. Jamaica 

15. Thailand 

16. Uganda 

17. Malawi 

1968 Id. Malagasy 

19. Nicaragua 

20. Gabon 

21. Sudan 

22. Ecuador 

1969 23, Colombia I 

24. Chad 

25. Trtnidad and Tobago 

26. Guatemala 

27. Guyana 

28. Zambia I 

29. Malaysia 

30. T.iflzani3 II 

31. Korea 

32 El Salvador 

1970 33. Cameroon 

34. Znmbia II 

35. Sierra Leone 

36. Chile it 

37. Ivory Coast 



38. Chile III 

39. Kenya 11 

40. Colombia II 

41. Chma 

42. Pakistan IV 

43. Spain 



Secondary general, technical and teacher training 
Secondary general 

University agricultural, post-secondary technical 

and teacher training (T.A.) 
University agricultural, post-secondary technical 

and teacher training (T.A.) 
University agricultural 

Secondary technical, agricultural and teacher 
training (T.A.) 

Secondary general, technical, adult and teacher 
training 

Adult training 

Secondary general, technical and agricultural 
Secondary general, technical and teacher training 
University agricultural and post-secondary 
technical (T.A.) 

Secondary general, technical and teacher training 
Secondary general and agricultural 
Secondary general, post-secondary agricultural, 
technical, adult and teacher training (T.A.) 
Secondary technical and agricultural (T.A.) 
Secondary general 

Secondary general and teacher training 
Secondary general, technical and teacher training 
Secondary general and teacher training 
Secondary general and teacher training 
Secondary general, post-secondary agricultural 

and teacher trainmg(T.A.) 
Secondary general, agricultural and technical 

and teacher training (T.A.) 
Secondary general 

Secondary agricultural and teacher training (T.A.) 
Secondary general and teacher training 
Secondary general, post-secondary agricultural 
and teacher training 

Secondary ger\eral and teacher training (T.A.) 
Secondary general, technical and teacher training 
Secondary general, technical, agricultural and 
teacher training 

Secondary general and teacher training 
Secondary and post-secondary agricultural and 
technicaKT.A.) 

Secondary general, technical and post-secondary 
agricultural (T.A.) 

Secondary general, technical, agricultural and 

adult and teacher training (T.A.) 
University technical and teacher training 
Secondary jeneral. technical and teacher 

training (T.A.) 

Aduit industrial and agricultural training 
Primary, secondary general, technical, post' 

secondary technical, agricultural and adult and 

teacher training (T.A.) 

Secoridary agricultural and teacher training(T.A.) 
Secondary technical, university agricultural and 

adult and teacher training (T.A.) 
Secondary generaKT.A.) 
Secondary and post-secondary technical and 

agricultural and teacher training (T.A.) 
University technicaKT.A.) 
Primary, secondary general and teacher 

training (T.A.) 
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Anntft S 



yiir 



Country 



Main purpose 



^ (USt millions) 
Total Amount of loan 
projoct orcradit 
cost Bank « IDA 



417 


19.0 




1 A 

/ lU 






24.0 


13.8 


8.1 




Hit 


47 




3.3 


28.2 


t3.S 




4.1 




3.S 


13.4 




9.S 


21.0 


8.4 




3.1 




2,2 






1 1 

3*4 


i;.9 


13.S 




C.J 






19,4 




7.3 




11 n 








ft 
0.9 


li.o 




ft ft 
0.9 


9.8 






20.0 


9.S 




12.3 




6.3 


27.8 


17.3 




28.4 


1S.5 




9.6 




7.2 


ft A 
9.4 




1 A 


28.3 


1S.4 




IS2.5 


SCO 




11.4 




9.0 


19.9 


U.9 




43.9 


23.S 




19.4 


9.3 


12.0 


19.7 




17.7 




12.7 



1971 44. Iran 

45. Indondsia 

46. Greece 

- 47. Dominican Repubtle 

48. Tanzania III 

49. Jam3ii;all 

50. Congo (B) 
$1. Ethiopia I 
52. 

53. Chad II 

54. Somalia 

55. Turltey 

56. Senegal 

57. Uganda II 

1972 58. Ireland I 

59. Morocco 11 

60. Zaire I 

. 61. Jordan i 

62. Singapore I 

63. lndone<{ja 11 

64. Nigeria 

65. Malaysia It 

66. Uberii 

67. Central Afrif^an 
Republic 

68. Thailand II 

69. Spam II 

70. Cameroon II 
7t. Irdq I 

1973 72. Creecell 

73. India 

74. Trinidad and Tobago I 
.'5. PhilioPine^ 



Primary, secondary general, tectinical and 
agricultural; teactier training: and university 
(education) (T.A.) 

Secondary te€tinieal(T.A.) 

Post^secondary tectinical(T.A.) 

Secondary general and teacher training (T.A.) 

Nonformal rural training and post*$econdary 
agricultural (T.A.) 

General secondary; teacher training; vocational 
training; ITV (T.A.) 

Secondary general and technical teacher training; 

nonformal rural education (T.A.) 
Secondary general and secondary technical 

and agricultural 

Secondary technical and agricultural, post* 

secondary technical (T.A.) 
Secondary technical and agricultural 
Secondary general, technical; teacher training and 

nonformal agricultural (T.A.) 
Secondary and post-secondary technical; 

technical teacher training; nonformal 

management and adult technical training; 

science equipment production; mass 

media (T.A.) 

Secondary general and secondary technical and 
agricultural 

Secondary general and technical; post'Secundary 
and nonformal agricultural; health and 
medicaM.'iining (T.A.) 

Secondary general and agricultural: post- 
secondary technical (T.A.) 

Secondary general and technical; agricultural 
teacher training; university (agricultural); 
adult nonformal technical training (T.A.) 

Secondary technical; primary andlechnical 
teacher training (T.A.) 

Secondary general and agricultural; post- 
secondary technical; teacher training (T.A.) 

University (technical) (T.A.^ 

Agricultural secondary; adult training (T.A.) 

Post-secondary general; tmiCher training (T.A.) 

Secondary technical ; university (science) ; ITV 

Secondary general; university (agricultural); 
teacher training (T.A.) 

Secondary general: post^secindary technical; 

teacher trahiing (T.A.) 
University (agricultural) (T.A.) 
Secondary general; technical teacher training; 

university (technical) (T.A.) 
Secondary general and technical: teacher 

training; nonformal adult technical (T.A.) 
Secondary general and technical; post*^econdary 

technical: nonformal ddult agricultural and 

technical training; ITV 

University engineering and science: teacher 

training; technical and agricultural secondary; 

vocational training (T.A.) 
Agricultural universityi computer center, 

curriculum development (T.A.) 
General secondary, teacher training (T.A.) 
Agricultural university, agrlCultufal secondary 

schools, technical and vocational institutions, 

development centers (T.A.) 
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Annex S 



Fiscal 
year 



Country 



Main purpu^e 



(U3| m(tliuns) 
fotal AniQunt ot loan 
projuct 01 crfldit 

co^t Bank lOA 



1973 76. Paraguay 

77. Lebanon 

78. Thailand III 

79. Tanzania IV 

80. Indonesia III 

81. Algeria 
32. Korea II 

S3. 2amb)a 111 

84. Bangiades'' 
35. IVIali 

86. Ni};<?ria 

87. Upper Volla 

88. Costa fttca 

89. Ethiopia 

1974 90. Yemen Ar;ib Republic 

91. Colombia IV 

Chad 

92. Peru 

93. Hor.duras 

94. Ireland ii 

95. Mauritania 

96. Singapore II 
9/. Oman 

98. Malaysia III 

99. El Salvador II 
fOfAL 



General secondary, techriical post' 
secondary (T.A.'l 

Basic and secondary {general, teacher 
training tT. A.) 

General secondary, university, teacher 
training (T.A.) 

Primary, general secondary, medical school 
(university), technical secondary ft.A.) 

Teacher tiaininj;. learning materials, 
development (t. A.) 

Technical and agricultural post-secondary and 
university (T.A.) 

Engineermg science and school of education at 
universities, teacher training, agricultural and 
technical secondary (T.A.) 

Paramedical, health tf^J ung centers, agricultural 
school of univer^ .y, i\ mer training centers, 
teachRf tr. general secondary, 
^fc» •if»;;ment'T.A.'i 

university iJnd post-secondary agricultural and 

technical, teacher training (T.A.) 
Technical teacher training, general secondary, 

technical education, development (T.A.) 
General secondary, teacher training (T.A.) 
General secondary, youth trainmg, development 

(T.A.) 

General secondary, adult trainmg (T.A.) 
General secondary, agricultural trainmg, 

university school of science, teacher training, 

developmejntir.A.) 

Secondary general and agricultural, nonformal 
basis; teacher traming (T.A.) 

Primary agricultural, secondary general: post- 
secondary technical and teacher trainmg, rural 
development center 

Supplementary credit to Chad I and II 

General Secondary (T.A.) 

Vocational and_agriculturai training centers; 
teacher training (T.A.) 

Secondary general, post-secondary technical, 
university agricultural, teacher training (T.A.) 

secondary technical, community development 
vocational and teacher training (T.A.) 

University law, arts and science (T.A.» 

Teacher traming, agricultural secon^Iary, youth 
training (F.A.l 

General secondary ; poSt-secondary general and 

technical, teacher trainmg 
primary and basic education, youth training 

center (T.A.I 



7.3 




S.1 


1S.9 


6.6 




39.0 




19.S 


14.6 




10.3 


39 2 




13.5 


iO.2 


6.0 




70.2 


23.0 


20.0 


40.1 


33.0 




36.4 




21.0 


107.4 


54.0 


3.0 


3.6 
9.4 


6.2 


2.8S 






10.0 


16.95 




11,0 


33.50 
40.00 


21.2 
24.0 


0.9 


8.66 . 


3.0 . 


3.0 


62.84 


25,0 




4.30 
42.00 


19.5 


3.8 


11.10 


5./ 




41.40 


19.0 




24.20 
1,938.45 


17.0 
642.3 


TieT 



"f T. A . ^ Tachnic.il assistance 
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Anntx S 



1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
196/ 
l%8 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
Total 
1963-74 



Bank 


IDA 


Total 




5.0 




-«* 


17.6 




6.0 


23.5 


£7.9 


2.75 


31.2 


33.95 


15.5 


36.3 


51.8 


10.6 


13.6 


24.2 


57.3 


24.5 


81.8 


52.3 


27.6 


79.9 


68,2 


39.7 


107.9 


133.6 


46.8 


180.4 


161.6 


131.95 


293.55 


134.4 


18.7 


153.1 


642.25 


416.45 


1,058.7 



I 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE • a„„„« 

Comparison of Education Cffioiencios in Urban and 
Rural Areas in Latin America 

(a) Successful completers and dropouts in primary education 



Total cpunt f y ^ ^ Urba n _ Rural ^ 

SuctittSiitut Successful succssstui 

comnletttt) cQtnpletars cqmpletirs 

Colombia 27.3 47.3 3.7 

Dominican Republic 30.4 48.1 13.9 

Guatemala 2S.4 49.6 3.5 

Panama 62.3 80.7 45,3 
Average percantage 

completers 39 51 22 



(b) Efficiency of primary education 


\- 




Veafs tak«n to produce ii 














succasslul coiniileler 






Input/output ratio 








Total 






Total 








Idoal 


COUMtlY 


Rural 


Urban 


country 


Rural 


urban 


Colombia 


5 


11 


66 


8 


2.4 


13.2 


1.? 


Dominican Republic 


6 


14 


27 


9 


2.3 


4.5 


1.6 


Guatemala 


6 


.14 . 


70 


10 


2.3 


11.6 


1.6 


Panama 


6 


9 


12 


8 


1,5 


1.9 


1.2 



Source; Based on iha Unesco report. Mtf SMisticsl Mmutimmt of idiiWionH WiSUgi. 



Availability of Complete Primary Schools 
in Urban and Rural Areas 



Percdnttijie of the totdt number ot lUimti Schools 
in each category rrural and urban) which otter tt)e 
complete number pf grades 







Complete urban 


Complete rural 






sehooli as H 


sthools as % 




Muniber ot 


ot total 


ot total 




countries 


urban sehools 


rural tehools 


(a) Countries by per capita GNP 








l-Upto$120 . 








(excluding Indld) 


9 


53 


36 


India 




57 


49 


ll^$121*250 


7 


72 


32 


lll--$251*/50 


16 


11 


62 


IV-$75M,500 


2 


89 


56 " 


V-Over $1,500 


6 


100 


99 


(b) By major regions 








Africa 


16 


79 


54 


Asia (excluding India) 


9 


94 


66 


India 




57 


49 


South and Central 






34 


America 


10 


88 


Europe 


5 


98 


99 



SoiJfftfl. 3fln<!(t on dattt In (Jmtd StStfsKW Y^Btbd^k, fM. 
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Femal* Cnrollmtnt u » Percentage of Total Primary and 
Secondary School Enrollments<t> 





I960 


196S 


1970 


Primary schools 








4« Cou/itfiis by per C9pit$ GUlP 








l-Up to $120 


35?S 


37!^ 


38% 


ll-$12l-250 


42% 


4395 


44% 


lll-$25l-750 


43% 


44% 


45% 


IV-$76M,500 


48% 


4?9S 


49% 


V-Over $1,500 


49% 


49% 


B. By mtimnts 








Africa 


37% 


m 


. 40% 






49% 


49% 


Asid^*' 








Europe 




Wy^ 




Oceania 








uuveiopeu counuies 


49?^ 


49% 


49% 


Developing countries 


39JS 




40% 




43% 




44% 


Secondary schools 








A Coutitt 'm by per capita B/IIP 








l-Upto $120 




m 


28% 


¥^$121-250 


27?5 


m 


29% 


III-^$251J50 


37% 




41% 


IV^$75M.500 


45% 


44% 


45% 


V--Ovef $1,500 


47%' 


47% 


48% 


A By continents 








Africa 


31% 


3095 


32% 


Tho AfTiprif*/!^ 








Asia<'' 


35% 


36% 


38% 


Europe 


45% 


46% 


47% 


Oceatiiit 


42% 


42% 


44% 


Developed countries 


48% 


51% 


• 49% 


Developing countries 


31% 


m 


35% 


Worlds" 


44% 


44% 


43% 



'«^> Complete equity between (hs sd<9fi would imply a tdmale enroilmdnt r^itlo of 49^g. 
Not induditts Peoole'.i Republic ot China and Oomocratic ffdoubilc of Vietnam. 
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Anntift 



Public Cxptnciltur* on Education at a Ptrc«ntt«ge 
of the Budgat and QNP 





1%0 








I96S 


1970 




lier c»piM QNP 


Budgut 


GNP 






CNP 


Buitiiet 


un r 


l~Up to $120 


6.7 


1.8 










9 Q 


(No. of countries) 


(5) 


(6) 




(12) 


ni) 


V'/ 


W 


II -$121 -250 


20.0 


3.6 




21.8 


32 


18 9 




(No. of countries) 


(3) 


(10) 




(14) 


(17) 


(7) 


(7) 


lll~$25l.750 


15.3 


2.3 




14.6 


2.9 


13.5 


3.0 


(No. of countries) 


(8) 


(17) 




(15) 


(20) 


(IS) 


(13) 


IV-$751. 1.500 


6.1 


2.1 




8.3 


2.2 


10.1 


3.1 


(No. of countries) 


(2) 


(3) 




(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


(8) 


V-Over $1,500 


12.9 


3.8 




19.5 


5.5 


17.8 


5.8 


(No. of countries) 


(4) 


(14) 




(14) 


(14) 


(10) 


(12) 


Public Education Cxpandituras Per Capita 








of Population/Pupil 










<ln U.S. dollars. Current pricesi 








CouiitflBsbv 


1960 






I96S 




1970 




pet capita 8NP Population Pupil 




Population 


Pupil 


Papulation 


Pupil 


l-UptO$120 1 


16 




2 




21 


2 


18 


11-1121 250 5 


33 




6 




40 


9 


49 


lll-$251-750 7 


43 




9 




58' 


10 


57 


IV-$751-1.500 1? 


114 




29 




164 


34 


179 


V-Over $1,500 67 


338 




113 




504 


168 


749 



Source: BdS6(f on data complied by Unesco. 
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School Toxtbook ^oduetien(» 



AnntK to 



Countriti by 
per capita QNP 


Numbtr ol baoks 


Cnrtllmint 
(OOO's) 


TfMboolis p«r 
itudint 


Upto$2S0 








Qhana 


19 


1,518 


0.01 


Cameroon 




956 


0.03 


Nigeria 


340 


3,871 


0.08 


Uganda 


259 


768 


0.34 


Kenya 


592 


1,404 


0.42 


Tunisia 


1,580 


1,070 


1.48 


Sri Lanka 


4,229 


2,653 


1.59 


Egypt 


9,694 


5,187 










Average 0^ 


$251-1,500 








Chile . 


1,695 


2,345 


0.72 


Argentina 


3.973 


4,359 


0.91 


Malaysia 


6,945 


2,274 


3.05 


Singapore 


2.3% 


513 


4.67 


Spain 


30,592 


5,879 


_yo 








Average 2.91 



vi> School textbooks for primary and secondary aducatlon. 
Source Umsto Stttistiai Ywbook, tif2. 



AfintM 11 



Edueation at th« f\n\ and Sacond Uvt is: 
Stud«nt«Tuehor Ratios 



Countrlw >g^Q 19?0 





First 


Second 


Flrit 


Second 


First 


Second 


capita GNP 


. Iav«l 


l«v«l 


level 


level 


level 


level 


I-Uplo$l20 


39 




42 




42 




ll-$121.250 




19 




21 


21 


42 




42 


43 


lll-$25l.750 




21 




24 


25 


37 


36 


37 


IV-$751.l,500 




IS 




14 


19 


31 




30 


36 


V-Ovef $1,500 




17 




18 


IS 


28 




25 


24 






18 




17 


16 



Souico UnBm Stititmi fHtbodkt tM. 



ERIC 
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World Bank 

HtiiiqttArttfi: BEST COPY AVAILARlf 

WdshingUm DC. U.S.A. 

Telephone; i202) .)93-6J60 
Cable Address INTBAFRAP 

WASHINCTONDC 



